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What Is Happening to the American Family? 
Margaret Mead 


The author is 


Associate Curator, Anthropology, American Museum of Natural History, 


New York, N. Y. Her paper was given at the 1947 National Conference of Social Work, 
San Francisco, California. 


ABOUT THREE YEARS AGO I joined a cer- 
tain project as a consultant in what was 
called “culture.” I discovered that what 
was meant in this particular project, which 
included social work, internal medicine, 
and psychiatry, was that if a Hungarian or 
a Czech or a Slovak client should beat his 
wife, I was to say whether or not that was 
“culture.” At the same time, an American 
could beat his wife without anybody being 
the least puzzled. Such an act was attri- 
buted to the individual’s being neurotic or 
psychotic; no one worried as to whether his 
behavior was culturally determined. In 
time I was able to point out that Amer- 
icans, as well as Hungarians, have a culture, 
and that not beating one’s wife is just as 
culturally determined as beating her. I 
think that we have finally established the 
fact that everybody has a culture. First, we 
struggled to give the Samoans and Eskimos 
and Hottentots culture; and then we 
worked our way up to the Italians and 
Hungarians and Irish—they had culture. 
And now we are just about to the point of 
realizing that we have one too, and that 
we can examine our own behavior as a 
systematic pattern, just as we look at that 
of other people. 


I have lived in polygamous communities. 
I have lived among primitive people whose 
ideal was monogamy but where quite a 
few people were polygamists. There, when 
a man died, somebody had to look after 
his widow and children, so a brother or 
cousin took an extra wife. But each wife 
continued to act as if the proper formula 
were monogamy, and life was often a little 
difficult. I have also lived in communities 
where, ideally, every man had several 
wives. However, there were not enough 
women so that each man could have more 
than one wife, and so the mild-mannered 
men usually had just one, while the tough 
ones had ten or eleven. But in that com- 
munity the man who had only one wife 
treated her as though she were one of ten 
wives, and she behaved that way, too. One 
could see in practice the way in which the 
ideal influenced the behavior of people 
whose actual practice deviated from that 
particular ideal. 

If we examine the whole primitive world, 
we learn that the family is an intrinsically 
tough institution. Only two or three times 
to our present knowledge, have any people 
succeeded, even apparently, in abolishing 
the family. There is a tiny island called 
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Mentawei. Each male family head had to 
be an important religious figure, and was 
allowed to do no work, Obviously, if he 
could not do any work, he could not sup- 
port a wile and children. ‘Thus a man 
could not have a family until his children 
were old enough to do the work so that he 
would not have to do it. So there was a 
systematic pattern of life in which no one 
was officially married until his children 
were adolescent. ‘The women lived in 
their parental households. At birth the 
children were adopted by their maternal 
grandparents and supported by their mater- 
nal uncles. When the children reached 
adolescence, a man married his wife, 
adopted his children, and set up house- 
keeping. That is not really abolition of 
the family, but it is definite postponement 
and evasion. 

There is a small group of people in 
southern India who wanted to be rid of 
the claims of alien men on the women of 
their households. They used to marry off 
their girls as quite small children and 
divorce them the same day. Under their 
religious laws, women so married and 
divorced could never marry again. So the 
divorced women lived in the homes of 
their brothers with official lovers who had 
no family rights, and again the mother’s 
brother brought up the children. 

These are almost the only instances in 
which a society has ever been able really 
to do away with the family, and of course 
all that was done was to substitute the 
mother’s brother and the mother’s father 
as the men that looked after the children. 
That is, in each case there was still a 
woman who needed a man’s protection 
while she was bringing up small children. 
One of the really human things about our 
humanity is the universality with which 
men have looked after women and chil- 
dren. Among the higher Primates, the 
male protects the female and the young, 
but he does not feed them; the pregnant 
female and the lactating female have to 
fend for themselves. But in every human 


society the male feeds as well as protects 
the woman with young children. 

For the people who feel that the family 
is in great danger, it is important to realize 
what a tough institution it is, and how 
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religious and ethical systems the world over 
have depended on the family. We olten 
hear that religion is the support of the 
family, but it is equally true that the 
family is the support of religion and that 
religious and ethical systems tie themselves 
in to this firmest of human institutions. 

Although we know that the family has 
survived conditions a great deal worse than 
the present housing situation, nevertheless 
it is fair to say that the American family 
is in a difficult and critical position. It is 
important to differentiate the things that 
have happened to the American family 
simply because of the war and not contuse 
them with the indications of a long-time 
trend. 

One of the most significant long-time 
trends, as seen by an anthropologist, is our 
continued insistence on free choice of mar- 
riage partners for both men and women. 
We can call it free choice, we can call it 
romantic love, but it puts a premium on 
choosing a mate in utter disregard of his 
or her suitability. If we go back two gen- 
erations, we still find an emphasis on 
romantic love and on choice. But it did 
little harm for a man to feel that he could 
choose from the whole world when he al- 
most always married the girl next door, 
when what romantic love really meant was 
that he looked at the ten eligible girls in 
the community and decided that he loved 
Susy best. The families of both the boy 
and the girl lived in the same community. 
Both families ate the same kinds of food 
and went to bed at the same time and held 
the same sets of religous ideas. If a Baptist 
married a Presbyterian everybody knew 
how bad that was likely to be, and they 
girded their loins to deal with the prob- 
lem. Thus, in our older American 
society, the emphasis on sentimental choice 
and on marriage for love was comfortably 
bolstered by common habits, common back- 
ground, and a large amount of implicit 
emphasis on suitability. All four parents- 
in-law were around to poke, and the 
neighbors were there to poke before and 
after the marriage, and the marriage was 
held together very much as it was held to- 
gether in the countries that had what 
Americans disapproved of so much—an 
arranged marriage. True, the American 
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marriage was not arranged in the same 
sense, and the girl’s dowry was not counted, 
and the son-in-law did not have to run 
the gantlet of his tather-in-law’s approval 
in quite the same way. Young people 
thought theirs was a marriage of free choice 
and of romance, while actually they were 
contracting a marriage within the same 
class, the same religious group, the same 
gencral occupational picture, and sup- 
ported by all the old supports that had 
held up marriage before. 

Under those circumstances, families 
stayed together. Divorce was exceedingly 
uncommon, and we could go on thinking 
that marriages were successful in this 
country and therefore our families were 
stable, because the marriages were made 
for love. And we lived right up to the 
second World War on what has been called 
“the residue of an age of faith.” We lived 
on a set of practices that were, in a sense, 
outgrown. We lived on a family structure 
that was being reproduced in terms of pre- 
vious generations. At the same time our 
young people were taught that the thing 
to do was to find someone with whom you 
fell in love hard, and marry him no matter 
what his religion, no matter what his 
economic background, and no matter what 
all the future in-laws might say. 

During the second World War a large 
section of our population did just that. 
The extensive mobility in this country has 
finally torn people so far from their roots 
that we now have probably the largest 
number of marriages that history has ever 
known of couples who have no visible 
reason for ever getting on together, who 
share no common background whatsoever, 
who have no.common friends, no common 
past, not even a dog they can both remem- 
ber, who married each other sometimes 
after an acquaintance of only four or five 
days, and then tried to correspond for two 
years about two dances and the pattern of 
the wallpaper in a boarding house. It is 
incredible that so many marriages have 
staved together. We have suddenly come 
right up against the actual realization of an 
ideal that we cherished without knowing 
its significance. We are now in the position 
of having to do some pretty firm re-evalu- 
ating to keep our marriages steady at all. 
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The most serious aspect of the divorce 
rate is not so much the number of divorces 
as the expectation of divorce. A generation 
ago a great many people had never seen a 
divorced woman. And if you have never 
seen a divorced woman, it is awfully hard 
to think of yourself as being one. So a 
generation ago, even though there were 
divorce laws reasonably easy to manage, 
even though people might believe that a 
marriage that went on the rocks should end 
in divorce, nevertheless a great proportion 
of our young people were not likely to 
entertain that possibility in their own lives. 
Much more common than divorce was the 
marriage that held together no matter how 
incompatible were the husband and wile, 
even if they did not speak a word to each 
other for twenty years. 

For the first time we have a generation 
of young people who have witnessed, not 
necessarily in their own homes, a great deal 
of divorce, who are beginning to think of 
divorce as something that is done. Twenty- 
five years ago there was beginning in this 
country an awareness that marriage was not 
necessarily for life. It seems to me, as an 
anthropologist, that the most serious thing 
that is happening in the United States, the 
most significantly important, is that people 
enter marriage now with the idea that it is 
terminable. Of course, that does not apply 
to the part of our population that is within 
the fold of a religious community. It does 
not apply to our Catholic young people. 
It does not apply to some of our Protestant 
young people, especially in rural regions. 
There is a large proportion to whom it still 
does not apply, but on the radio, in films, 
in the magazines, and in our urban secular 
communities, the idea that marriage is 
terminable has even permeated the pro- 
posal: “ Let’s try it, and if we don’t like it 

" This expectation permeates every 
quarrel. It is a background for having 
children, because “ maybe they will hold 
us together.” We have now set up the 
family, therefore, as a terminable situation. 

A great many educational agencies and 
a great many social agencies continue to 
act, however, as if the child from a broken 
home were the completely unusual child, as 
if every irregular union were a strange phe- 
nomenon. We put down “divorce” or 
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“broken home” or “an irregular union” 
in a case history as an exceedingly unusual 
factor that in itself might account for 
almost anything. We have not adjusted to 
the actual existence of this much more 
fragile state of the family. 

If we assume that what is needed is 
simply a reaffirmation of the old attitudes 
without a realization that there has been 
a real change in American society, and that 
with our increased mobility a new kind of 
family is emerging, we retard the recogni- 
tion and development of some new ethic 
with which to work. Perhaps one of the 
most significant words that have appeared 
in the last ten years is the word “sitter.” 
Many mature people recall that they used 
to stay with somebody’s baby when they 
were in high school or college, but there 
was no word for them then. They were 
not yet an institution. The bulk of the 
homes in this country did very well with 
grandmothers and uncles and aunts and 
cousins and younger sisters, and we did 
not need the sitter. 

In cities like Oak Ridge the sitter is a 
social institution that dwarfs almost any 
other institution in the community. People 
“sit” in order to get into homes. The 
people who are living in dormitories and 
have no home life become sitters in order 
to lounge in an upholstered chair and look 
at the fire; and, on the other hand, all the 
people in homes are trying to get out of 
them, for at least one evening a week, and 
get a sitter in. The whole situation is a 
sharp reminder that the typical American 
family now consists of a husband and wife 
and one or more children living in a com- 
munity where they do not know anyone, 
where they have no relatives, and where 
they have no one to depend upon to care 
for the children in the evening except a 
sitter who may be psychopathic. 

We have built up the picture that in- 
laws, especially grandmothers, are a menace. 
The nurse sighs if a grandmother is around 
when the baby is born. The pediatrician 
moans when there is a grandmother on the 
scene. The assumption has been that the 
family should have no relatives to confuse 
the issue with their counsel. This has been 
our ideal for a long time, but fortunately 
we did not realize it. Now we are begin- 
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ning to achieve our ideal, and as we do so 
we are, of course, becoming aware that we 
cannot ask that type of family to do the 
kind of things that a family was expected 
to do in the past. In this country, for in- 
stance, we have always expected the mem- 
bers of a family to do most of the nursing 
of their sick. In the old days the family 
even buried its own dead, but the neighbors 
came in and helped to wash the body of the 
deceased. ‘Today, of course, no one ever 
sees a dead body if he can help it; we have 
moved the dead right out of society, and 
we are getting birth out fairly rapidly, into 
the hospitals. We are left now with what 
we call the “facts of life.” But we still 
expect the family, the inexperienced young 
wife and the inexperienced young husband, 
to manage its own finances, to handle the 
children’s education and health, to tend 
the sick, to care for the mildly insane and 
the defective, and to meet major emer- 
gencies. At the lower socio-economic levels 
there are social agencies to help them, and 
at the upper socio-economic levels a few 
people can still afford service, but for the 
rest of the country, we now expect a family 
to achieve alone what no society has ever 
expected an individual family to accom- 
plish unaided. In effect, we call upon the 
individual family to do what a whole clan 
used to do. “We put all those demands on 
the individual family and we make the 
members of .that family feel inadequate if 
they are unable to discharge those duties. 

As we realize the fragility of this small, 
ingxperienced, unsupported, isolated fam- 
ily living in an unfamiliar environment, 
amid temporary friends and associates, our 
big problem is to bring in community 
services to provide the assistance that the 
larger family used to extend. We can do 
this much faster if we realize that the 
family has not suddenly lost its moral fiber, 
@s a lot of people think. We read in the 
discussions about juvenile delinquency, for 


- instance, that the family has lost its moral 


fiber when what it has lost is its grand- 
mother. This is especially true in par- 
ticular groups in society. When Negro 
workers, for example, come north they 
leave their old people down south, es- 
pecially the mother’s mother, who used to 
be an important factor in caring for the 
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children. In the migrations to our war 
towns, too, the young people moved and 
the older people did not. ‘The family has 
become smaller and more isolated and less 
experienced, and the husband and wife 
are less well adjusted to each other. That 
is much more true than that some myster- 
ious thing called the “ moral fiber” of the 
family has been lost and with it parental 
ties to the children. 

To the extent that we continue to act 
as if the family were what it used to be, we 
compromise our capacity to understand 
its limitations, and also we delay the devel- 
opment of the community services, the 
education, and the counseling we need. 

This terminability of marriage has had 
another serious effect. It has made 
women’s position exceedingly insecure. 
Europeans think that American women are 
greatly spoiled, and, of course, they are. 
But a highly educated Polish woman re- 
marked after she had been here a little 
while, “ I wouldn't be an American woman 
for anything in the world. American 
women have to work to keep their hus- 
bands.” We are so used to seeing in the 
advertisements such promises as, “If you 
use this kind of soap, your husband will 
think your hands are still soft.” And if 
we peruse any woman’s magazine, we see 
the endless emphasis on the fact that wives 
must continue to be charming enough to 
be rechosen every day before breakfast! 

So, in addition to the strain put upon 
the small family that is supposed to carry 
its illnesses, its economic ups and downs, 
its psychological and spiritual pressures, 
there is the problem of having constantly 
to work at remaining a family. There is 
no security, even for the mother of young 
children. She too is faced every day, ac- 
cording to the advertisements, with the 
possibility that if she lets herself go, if she 
gains two more pounds, if she does not keep 
her stocking seams straight, she will lose 
her husband. 

Several other aspects of this problem are 
important to social workers. One of them 
concerns the whole position of the home- 
maker. “ Homemaker,” you know, is really 
a verv interesting word that seems to have 
been invented to describe professional home 
economists who marry. It is a good word, 
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but it is not a word that we have been able 
to dignify successfully outside home econo- 
mics. Today most of our women are home- 
makers. But many of them describe 
themselves as “just keeping house,” “ just 
staying home,” “not doing anything.” Of 
course, the better educated they are, the 
more they are likely to say that. If a 
woman has a doctorate and is a home- 
maker she will definitely say that she is 
not doing anything. She may be taking 
care of four children in the country and 
doing all the family washing, but she will 
still say that she is not doing anything. 
Half of our population, the half that is 
charged most intimately with family life, 
with its stability, with its tone, with its 
temper, is somehow robbed in_ public 
opinion of dignity. This is a serious situa- 
tion, and the major seriousness comes, I 
think, from two factors. This is a country 
of choice, and just as we have built our 
marriage pattern on choice, we also build 
our occupation pattern on choice. The 
theory is that you decide at the age of eight 
or ten or eighty what you want to do, and 
then you go and do it, and if you need a 
little extra education, you take an exten- 
sion course, but you get there. You are 
not bound to an occupation by your past, 
by your lack of education, not by what 
your father was nor by what your grand- 
father was. You are free to choose. We 
have emphasized more than any other 
people in modern times the importance of 
choice. 

The one group to whom we have given 
no choice is married women. Of course 
there are married women who go on with 
what is called a “career” if a woman has 
it, even though it might be a “job” if a 
man had it. They go on, in the face of 
their own and other people’s disapproval, 
and as they work at their desks they think 
about the dust under the beds as no man 
would ever worry about the dust under a 
bed. They still feel that they ought to be 
at home “ brooming,” tending to the dust. 

Perhaps we can realize the implications 
of such a course if we consider what it 
would be like if we were to say to a young 
man, “ What are you going to do?” And 
he would say, “I am going to be a lawyer 
—unless I marry, of course.” We would say, 
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“Why, what difference will that make?” 
He replies, “ Of course, if I marry, I will 
have to live on a farm. I'd have to give up 
law.” When we ask, “ Why?” he answers, 
“Oh, because it’s good for children to be 


brought up on a farm.” Now, if men had. 


to consider that they could have one way 
of life if they did not marry, and another 
way of life if they did marry—with these 
ways of life as diflerent as being a farmer 
and being a lawyer—they might think twice 
about getting married, and they would 
certainly not feel that they had free choice. 
That is really women’s position. Women 
in our society are still a status group; if 
they marry, certain sorts of behavior are 
expected from them. I do not at all think 
that most married women do not want to 
stay at home, but I do think that most 
married women would like not to have it 
taken quite so for granted that they should 
stay home. If they were given a choice, 
most of them would stay at home. In a 
recent Fortune survey, in answer to the 
question to women, “If you were born 
again, what sex would you like to be?” 25 
per cent of the women, one out of four, 
said, “ A man.” A society is not very stable 
when one out of four of one sex wants to 
be of the opposite sex, and it is not a very 
stable family life in which the carriers of 
that family life are the people who, ob- 
viously, would like to have carried it in 
another way. 

It is serious that we have not solved the 
problems of choice for married women. 
We have presented the illusion of choice 
so effectively to all men that women feel 
deprived because they do not have it also. 
Of course, men do not have anything like 
the choice they think they do,.’but they 
think they have it, and that is what is 
important. 

Another serious difficulty for the home- 
maker is that she can no longer sce tangible 
results of what she docs. In the past the 
housewife did a lot of canning. ‘She made 
the children’s clothes. She baked the 
bread. She did big, conspicuous things, 


matcrial things that she could point to, 
things that the neighbors could point to. 
Today, if a woman in an urban home has 
really been successful as a mother for a 
week, it means that nothing tangible has 
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happened at all. ‘The modern woman's 
life, in which she takes one child here and 
another child there, and gets the laundry 
in and the laundry out, the electrician in 
and the plumber in, and goes shopping 
here and shopping there, and leaves this 
here and gets that from there all day long, 
leaves her with nothing to say at the end 
of the day except that she got through it. 
She has shifted her position from being a 
producer to being an integrator and organ- 
izer of consumption, and we have no 
standards for appreciating and judging 
this new role. Most American women are 
sull up against the old standards that 
called for showing that something had been 
accomplished; yet they can no longer boast 
of large numbers of children, and we have 
no standards of pride and self-esteem and 
self-respect for the homemaker which make 
it possible for the woman on whom family 
life depends to be as contented and as 
secure as she deserves to be. 

There have been a great many attacks 
lately on women. Women have been at- 
tacked by the psychiatrists, who found that 
a lot of boys in the army were not ready 
to leave home. Nobody had expected that 
they would have to leave home so early, 
and our weaning system was not adjusted 
to the demands of the army. Since the 
men in this country are reared by women, 
the women were blamed. Most of what 
is good in children: and most of what is 
bad are due to their mothers, because the 
mothers bring them up, and the fathers do 
not. To the extent that we are re-evalu- 
ating the maturity of our adolescents and 
the behavior of our children, we are bound 
to find a heavy barrage against women be- 
cause we put such a heavy burden on them. 

It is understandable that we should have 
come to lay such an excessive burden on 
mothers in this country. In the pioneer 
days of America a woman had to assume 
a great deal more responsibility than did 
the women in old and stable countries of 
Europe. The American pioneer man 
wanted a wife who was capable of pro- 
viding hospitality to the settlers as they 
came through in the covered wagons, of 
fending off the Indians if necessary, staying 
alone for weeks, and looking after the 
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property in his absence. Here was built 
up the standard of organizing, responsible, 
and rugged womanhood. 

Then, when large numbers of non-Eng- 
lish-speaking people began coming to this 
country and had to learn as adults how 
to live in America, the men had quite 
enough to do to learn how to support them- 
selves and their families, and all the details 
of daily living were turned over to the 
women. Thus the women became the 
arbiters of home life and of consumption 
standards far more than they had been in 
the countries from which they had come. 

So a variety of perfectly understandable 
historical reasons has turned the responsi- 
bilities of parenthood over to women in 
this country, but not without serious con- 
sequences. One of the most far-reaching 
consequences is the demand that women 
combine motherliness with discipline. That 
is difficult and, to some extent, contradic- 


tory. After all, motherly ‘behavior is 
responsive. You think, “The baby ‘is 
hungry. I will feed him.” He initiates, 


you go toward him. In a disciplinary, 
dominating type of behavior you initiate, 
you give the order, you tell the child to 
stop or to start, and he stops and he starts. 
In one case the mother is responsive to the 
child, and in the other case the mother is 
disciplinary and restrictive and punitive. 
That is a difficult combination to achieve, 
much more difficult than when the discip- 
line was lodged in the father and the 
responsiveness in the mother. We assign 
both characteristics to the mother’s role 
and to that extent we have made women’s 
role difficult. We have made it necessary 
for them to say, “ Mother loves you better 
than anyone in the world,” and “ You had 
better get ‘A’!” In most European 
countries, a mother could love the child 
whether he got “A” or not, and father 
could discipline him on matters like school 


marks. There was a balance that was 
easier to manage than the American 
balance. 


Furthermore, the mother has had to do 
all the weaning of the children. She has 
had to keep them at home and push them 
off simultaneously. It has not been a ques- 
tion of the father taking over the children, 
of schoolmasters taking over the bovs, of 
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a men’s society taking over the boys. ‘The 
schoolteacher is a woman too, and the 
mother has had to push the child off and 
off: “ You are old enough to go to bed by 
yourself”; “You are too old to sit on 
mother’s lap”; “ You are old enough to do 
this and that and the other ”—pushing, 
pushing, pushing the child away. When 
the person who is supposed to love him best 
keeps pushing a child away, there is a basic 
contradiction. So, we have asked Amer- 
ican mothers to do something that is quite 
difficult. I think it is important not only 
to realize how difficult it has been but also 
to foster every attempt to get fathers into 
the home. 

The role of the father is one on which 
there is genuine disagreement between 
American women and American men. As 
the 1946 Fortune survey showed, there are 
more American women who would like 
their husbands to take greater part in the 
discipline and rearing of the children than 
there are American men who would like to 
do so. At the same time there is a trend 
in the contemporary American family for 
young fathers to do more for their children 
than fathers have ever done before. This 
is partly due to the fact that the returning 
veteran finds that his baby is more inter- 
esting and exciting than it might have 
seemed if he had been home from the time 
of its birth. 

As we move into the five-day week, free 
Saturday mornings are appearing all over 
the country, unpre-empted by church or 
state or golf club. Here is a situation that 
should interest every person who is con- 
cerned with changing the tone or pattern 
of our culture. Nobody knows what a man 
ought to do on Saturday morning. Satur- 
day morning is one fourteenth of the week; 
if every American father spent one four- 
teenth of the week with his children, the 
American family would present a _ very 
different picture from what we have now. 
We have the opportunity before a pattern 
freezes, before some commercialized interest 
gets hold of Saturday morning, to set 
Saturday morning up as father’s morning. 
A large number of young fathers would 
like to do just that; for they have realized, 
partly through the separation of the war 
years, that if they could see more of their 
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children, they would be able to make more 
of their family life. ‘This is a promising 
positive wend in American life, something 
we can grasp as a means ol bringing the 
younger fathers, particularly, into the home. 

We need also a new ethic for family 
life. We need a new valuation of family 
life for the secularized people in our 
society. After all, we have, out of our total 
population, 65,000,000 church members in 
this country, and that is a generous count. 
In many denominations the census includes 
all the christened children regardless of 
their church attendance or church interest. 
We have an increasing number of people 
who are unrelated to any sort of religious 
sanction or to any sort of ethical judgment 
as to why they should do one thing rather 
than another, why they should stay married 
instead of being divorced, why they should 
bring up their children rather than desert 
them. To these people the family has no 
definite value, no ethical role, as it had in 
our older culture and as it must have in 
every culture if it is going to survive. 

One of the values that we can give young 
people in schools, give people who are 
struggling with the question of why they 
should keep on with their marriage, is a 
sense of the importance of a family in which 
the father and mother respect each other 
and yet may disagree in the bringing up of 
whole individuals in a democracy. Early 
in the twenties the Russians experimented 
with marriage and the family as an institu- 
tion on the general theory that the family 
was an outworn, bourgeois institution, but 
they seem to have found, even with all the 
ideology that would have supported another 
position, no other way to produce respons- 
ible human beings who would grow, up and 
marry and have children themselves. They 
now re-enforce the family very heavily. 

We know no other way to produce whole 
human beings than through the family, and 
we know no other way to _ produce 
“ democratic ” human beings—the kind who 
can tolerate the two-party system. Tolera- 
tion of the two-party system is based on 
the experience gained when father says 
“yes” and mother says “no” about the 
same thing. It is interesting to learn that 


the typical German character may be 
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traced back to the family structure where 
somebody dominated, and it did not have 
to be father. There were families in which 
the mother dominated; it was the domina- 
tion that was important, and the children ‘ 
felt safe in the resulting environment. In 
America we bring up children to feel safe 
in a world where father likes this and 
mother likes that, where the parents vote 
for different candidates, where one week 
mother supports the boy’s desire for a 
bicycle and the next week father supports 
his plea to go fishing, where two people 
whom he loves and respects disagree with 
each other. Out of this picture grows the 
kind of character which can tolerate and 
respect disagreement. We know of no 
other way of producing such a character 
save in a family form in which women are 
accorded a reasonably high level of respect, 
the right to their own opinions, and a 
capacity to stand up to their husbands 
without quarreling and without giving the 
children a sense of insecurity. 

People of all ages are asking today what 
is the relationship between their personal 
lives and their personal choices, and be- 
tween the personal lives and_ personal 
choices of their neighbors, their clients, 
their parents, their students, and the great 
crisis that faces the human race. For this_ 
is the greatest crisis, perhaps, since a small 
group of prehistoric men wandered north 
with fire that they knew how to keep but 
knew not how to make. The relationship 
between family structure and coherent per- 
sonality and citizenship, and faith in the 
continuance of the human race, is some- 
thing we can stress for the very young and 
for those who are beginning family life at 
a period that is fearfully unrewarding in 
its prospects for stability and for con- 
tinuance. But if we recognize the extent 
to which the present situation is partly 
temporary and partly a function of the 
whole world crisis, if we tie in personal 
choices to the possibility of people feeling 
strong enough and optimistic enough to go 
on, and if we recognize the extent to which 
the family has changed, and the sort of 
support it needs, we may be able to develop 
an ethic appropriate to the new and fragile 
family forms that we have in this country 
today. 











The Social Service Exchange 
Part I: Its Function and Operation 


Beatrice R. Simcox 
The author is an Associate District Secretary in the Family Society of Boston. Her 
article incorporates material prepared by members of the Committee on Publications 
of the Social Service Exchange Committee of Community Chests and Councils. 


CASEWORKERS ARE RE-EXAMINING their use 
of the social service exchange! in the light 
of changing casework concepts. As a re- 
sult, some marked differences of opinion 
have emerged which have left many 
caseworkers puzzled about their own con- 
victions and the practice of their agencies. 
Following a lively session on the subject at 
the National Conference of Social Work in 
Bullalo in 1946, the Publications Com- 
mittee decided to collect published material 
that would serve as a background for fur- 
ther deliberations and could be used in 
teaching by schools of social work. Since 
little was found that was usable for this 
purpose, representative social workers were 
asked to write articles about specific aspects 
of the social service exchange.? In view of 
the overlapping of subject matter, it was 
decided to summarize these articles, high- 
lighting some of the controversial ques- 
tions. This report, based on the original 
articles, will discuss (1) function and opera- 
tion of the social service exchange and (2) 
the use of the exchange in casework.’ 


1 Local exchanges are known by a variety of 
names. The two most commonly used are 
“social service exchange” and “social service 
index.” Since “exchange” is more common, that 
term is used throughout this paper. 

2 Articles were contributed by Frederick I. 
Daniels, Brooklyn Bureau of Social Service; 
Madeline U. Moore, New York Community Service 
Society; Jeanne C. Pollock, Philadelphia Child 
Guidance Clinic; Ethel Rupert, Pennsylvania De- 
partment of Public Assistance; Mary E. Samson 
(Chairman of the Committee), Philadelphia- 
Camden Social Service Exchange; Beatrice R. 
Simcox, Boston Family Society; and Josephine G. 
Taylor of the Cook County Hospital, Chicago. 
Other members of the Committee are Jean Kallen- 
berg, Family Service Association of America; Fern 
Lowry, New York School of Social Work; Sarah 
Marshall, Union Health Center, New York, N. Y.; 
and Mary Ansley Miller, Social Service Index, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 

8 Part II will appear in the December issue. 


Function and operation will be discussed 
first because the average caseworker knows 
little about sound principles of exchange 
administration. Valid complaints about 
the way the local exchange operates often 
confuse the caseworker about the use of 
exchanges in general. The basic question 
for caseworkers is: How well is confidential 
information about clients safeguarded? 
The answer entails larger questions of ex- 
change management, membership require- 
ments, and the responsibility of member 
agencies. Since the average caseworker 
has had little opportunity to keep up with 
recent thinking in the exchange field, the 
administrative factors in exchange opera- 
tion which are pertinent to the caseworker’s 
use of the exchange deserve first attention. 

The function of the social service ex- 
change is to aid in the co-ordination of 
the services given by a variety of agencies. 
This represents a natural evolution from 
the original purpose of preventing dupli- 
cation of relief by a multitude of small 
voluntary charitable societies. The factors 
responsible for this evolution have been the 
growth of professional social work, the 
establishment of public relief, and changes 
in casework thinking. To some extent 
there has been a lag in the publicity given 
to the exchange in that it has tended to 
emphasize the benefit derived by the com- 
munity as if this were something apart from 
improved service to the client. There has 
also been a tendency to consider the social 
service exchange as an agent of community 
organization. Actually, its community 
organization function is only a byproduct. 
Primarily, the exchange is the agent of the 
service agencies that make up its member- 
ship. 

The physical equipment of a_ social 
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service exchange consists of a card index 
to the case records of agencies that have 
qualified for membership. A separate card 
for each family contains the information 
needed to locate these records—identifying 
data, the names of interested agencies, and 
the dates on which they have cleared with 
the exchange. No information about 
problems or treatment is recorded. When 
a family seeks help from an agency, that 
agency clears with the exchange by giving 
family names, birth dates, and address. 
The exchange reports the names of other 
agencies that have inquired about the same 
family and the dates of their inquiries. The 
inquiring agency is responsible for 
initiating consultation if that seems de- 


sirable. Some exchanges also notify the 
registered agencies about the current 
inquiry. 


A good exchange has strict policies in 
regard to inquiries from individuals and 
from non-member agencies. The adherence 
of the local exchange to such _ policies 
should be one of the chief concerns of the 
casework agencies that use the exchange. 
If cases are cleared with the exchange with 
the understanding that the information 
will be available to accredited members 
only, this understanding should never be 
violated by giving information to non- 
members. Approved practice provides 
that information about the existence of a 
registration is given by previous agreement 
to member agencies, and to non-members 
only by special consent of the registering 
agency. Often the exchange director who 
handles such inquiries will ask one key 
agency to discuss the problem with the 
inquiring person. Good handling of such 
situations requires a skilled social worker 
who understands casework as well as com- 
munity relationships. 


Auspices 

A sound relationship between the mem- 
ber agencies and the social service exchange 
can be maintained only when the manage- 
ment of the exchange has a neutral and 
direct relationship with all its member 
agencies. Too often the exchange is main- 
tained as a department within a single 
service agency or a community chest or a 
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council of social agencies. This tends to 
diminish the effectiveness of the exchange 
on several counts: (1) It usually provides 
for only part-time professional supervision, 
thus increasing the probability that use of 
the exchange will be mechanical and will 
fail to keep pace with improved practices 
in casework. (2) It tends to limit geographi- 
cal coverage to that of the parent organiza- 
tion. (3) It tends to weaken the sense of 
direct technical and financial responsibility 
on the part of member agencies. The 
dimensions of the problem are indicated by 
the fact that this departmental arrange- 
ment is the prevailing pattern. Of the 320 
exchanges listed in the national directory,* 
only 15 are under the management of their 
member agencies and in some of these the 
agencies take little or no responsibility. 


Geographical Coverage 

Geographical coverage of a social service 
exchange should be determined primarily 
by natural areas of population and not by 
political boundaries or other traditional 
determinants. In some communities the 
exchange crosses state boundaries to in- 
clude areas where there is easy flow of 
population. In other localities where the 
territory of the exchange is too limited or 
exchange reports are incomplete, agencies 
may have to pay in time and money for 
clearance in more than one exchange. In 
many instances the cost factor is a good 
determinant in setting the geographic 
boundaries of exchange coverage. 

Figures from the U. S. Census. Bureau 
indicate increasing mobility of population 
during recent years. How this mobility 
has affected and will continue to affect the 
most populous sections of the country is 
a matter for local study, which may lead 
to reorganization of exchanges. 

In one area of Pennsylvania, for in- 
stance, plans were made to merge the ex- 
change services of Allentown, Bethlehem, 
and Easton and to extend coverage to three 
neighboring counties in Pennsylvania, and 
to Warren County in New Jersey. The 
logic of this move is apparent to anyone 
familiar with that section, known locally 


4 Social Service Exchanges in the United States 
and Canada. Community Chests and Councils, 
New York, 1946. 
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as the Lehigh Valley. The principal 
counties are a natural unit—ethnically, in- 
dustrially, and geographically. Movement 
of population within the counties and back 
and forth across the New Jersey border is 
frequent. Similarly, the Philadelphia- 
Camden Social Service Exchange serves 
both the metropolitan area around Phila- 
delphia and also the rural areas in New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania, which are largely 
dependent on Philadelphia industrially. If 
present trends continue, we may expect to 
see changes in geographical coverage of 
other exchanges. 


Organization 

The fact that the exchange should be a 
creature of the service agencies furnishes 
important clues to organization structure. 
A constitution or charter and by-laws define 
the purpose and function of the exchange, 
its membership, and management. Lines 
of authority should flow from member 
agencies through a board of directors 
elected by the agencies. Within broad 
policies suggested by the agencies the board 
has final authority to establish eligibility 
and operating standards, to receive and 
disburse funds, and to employ an execu- 
tive secretary who is responsible under its 
supervision for administration of the ex- 
change. The board of directors should 
include in its membership both laymen and 
professional social workers who are quali- 
fied by their standing in the community 
and with the agencies. They should be 
elected for overlapping terms with some 
limitation on the number of consecutive 
terms they may serve. The executive 
should act as ex-officio secretary to the 
board of directors and as ex-officio member 
of all committees. 


Financing 

Agency responsibility for exchange 
quality and performance should carry over 
into financing. Support by all agencies in 
accordance with use tends to assure ade- 
quate service and freedom from domina- 
tion by any one organization. It offers one 
of the best assurances that the exchange 
will be wisely used. The financial plan, 
which should include a margin for ex- 
perimental or demonstration service, should 
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be developed by the board of directors and 
submitted to the agencies for ratification. 
It is desirable to keep the plan for distri- 
buting costs simple. No formula will 
satisfy all the agencies all the time and 
seeming inequities are certain to arise. ‘The 
fundamental consideration is to share costs 
fairly. Too great refinement in cost ac- 
counting requires elaborate bookkeeping 
and adds unwarranted expense. 


Management and Personnel 

The management of an exchange may 
be divided into two major functions. One 
has to do with the development and main- 
tenance of a membership participating 
organization. The focus here is on policy 
formation in relation to membership 
standards, the use and protection of con- 
fidential material, and financing and 
coverage. The other is the maintenance 
of a central index to the records of member 
agencies and the operation of a clearing 
service. Minimum personnel requirements 
are: (1) A full-time executive who is a 
professional social worker and who _ is 
identified with the social work program of 
the community. The executive should 
have a well balanced interest in all fields 
represented by community agencies in addi- 
tion to executive ability, competence in 
office management, and qualities of leader- 
ship. (2) A qualified clerical staff of the 
number required to give immediate reports 
on inquiries throughout the working day. 
Members of the staff are under obligation 
not to disclose information contained in 
the exchange records or to discuss it with 
anyone. 


Committees 

Committes should be established when 
it is clearly indicated that there is a job to 
be done. The roster of committees will 
depend upon the size of the exchange and 
other local conditions. It is logical for 
standing committees, which will be advisory 
to the board, to be appointed for the 
following functions which must receive 
continuous attention: 


1. Finance. Plans for financial operation and 
preparation of annual budget. 

2. Personnel. Employment practices, including 
position classification with job description, per- 
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sonnel qualifications, rates of pay, hours of work, 
vacations and leave. 

3. Technical Problems. Development of policies 
on technical subjects that relate to agency 
philosophy and practice, and exchange manage- 
ment and procedures. 


The committee on technical problems, 
which is a professional committee, is an 
essential factor in vitalizing the relation- 
ship between member agencies and ex- 
change administration. It is the place 
where questions of agency philosophy 
relating to exchange of information are 
faced and collective judgments are made. 
These are questions that cannot be 
answered satisfactorily by any one agency 
in isolation, unrelated to the common 
interests of all member agencies. It is 
important that the committee include in 
its membership representatives of the 
various functional groups and diverse 
points of view. It should meet monthly so 
that a body of common knowledge and 
experience may be accumulated. It cannot 
operate successfully on a crisis basis. 


Membership Requirements 

No phase of exchange operation is more 
crucial for casework agencies than that of 
membership requirements, which deter- 
mine who shall have access to the registra- 
tions on a given family. Caseworkers 
know from experience the misuse that can 
be made of social service exchange data by 
an inept or a hostile person. The listing of 
a mental hospital, a correctional agency, or 
a home for unmarried mothers may lead 
such a person to jump to conclusions that 
are unjustified or irrelevant. For instance, in 
some cities where housing authorities were 
admitted to membership, families whose 
social service exchange clearings showed 
any listing that implied mental illness or 
delinquency were automatically ruled out 
as tenants without any consultation with 
the registered agencies. Other abuses of 
the information may include tactless or 
unnecessary questioning of the client, inter- 
viewing relatives without the client’s con- 
sent, or holding up relief grants until every 
item on the social service exchange report 
has been checked. 

Recently, because of growing concern 
about the ethics of sharing confidential 
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material, the advisory committees of some 
exchanges have advocated more stringent 
regulations for admission, with greater 
emphasis on professional standards. This 
trend has been noticeable in large cities 
where agency standards are relatively high 
in all fields of social work. In rural areas 
or in parts of the country where social work 
is not so well developed the application of 
such standards would exclude the agencies 
serving the most people. If agencies that 
play an important part in the lives of many 
people are excluded, there is a serious gap 
in social service exchange coverage which 
may work to the disadvantage of both 
agencies and clients. Many casework 
agencies have taken the position that the 
advantage of knowing that a family has 
had contact with an agency, even though 
its standards may be low, outweighs the 
disadvantages of including it in exchange 
membership. 

The problem, then, for any community 
is to find a formula for membership which 
will include the agencies that give the prin- 
cipal social services and yet insure standards 
of performance which will allow member 
agencies to have confidence in the ability 
of others to protect information about 
clients. The exact requirements will de- 
pend upon the stage of development of 
the social agencies in the particular com- 
munity. They should be realistic in re- 
gard to agency standards, staff, and 
equipment at any given time and should 
be subject to revision upward as the com- 
munity becomes able to meet better 
standards. Qualification for exchange 
membership may even be one factor in 
improving agency standards in some situa- 
tions. The exchange executive, in inter- 
preting the requirements to prospective 
member agencies, may help further in the 
application of these standards. Equipment 
for responsible service should determine an 
agency’s eligibility in any community. 


Some Membership Criteria 

In drafting membership criteria it is 
necessary to describe equipment for respon- 
sible service in concrete terms. Such 
criteria usually cover: agency purpose, 
organization and financing, staff, case 
records, safeguards for confidential in- 
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formation, and willingness to co-operate 
with the exchange and member agencies. 


1. Purpose 

The purpose of the agency is an im- 
portant criterion. There is an increasingly 
strong conviction that membership should 
be limited to agencies whose primary pur- 
pose is to provide health and _ welfare 
services. Concern has been felt about the 
practice of some exchanges in admitting 
to membership the personnel or welfare 
departments of industrial organizations. 
This is generally considered a dangerous 
precedent, since the ability of such depart- 
ments to safeguard and interpret such 
information cannot be guaranteed and the 
quality of personnel may change. 


2. Organization 

The organization of an agency is also 
given careful consideration in membership 
requirements. Among the usual criteria 
are these: 

Administration that conforms to acceptable 
standards of performance, including protection of 
the client’s interests. 

A responsible and active board of directors or 
advisory committee, or—in the case of public 
agencies—adequate rules and regulations supported 
by necessary legislation. 

Soundness of program, financing, and admin- 
istration as shown by membership in the council 
of social agencies or community chest, or by 
endorsement by an organization like the Associa- 
tion of Commerce Subscription Investigating 
Committee. 


Several exchanges specify that the agency 
must have properly set-up offices where 
records may be kept safely and where per- 
sonnel can be reached. Others require 
that an agency measure up to organization 
standards set in its particular field of social 
work. 


3. Staff Qualifications 

Membership requirements approach the 
matter of staff qualifications either through 
criteria for methods of work or through 
professional training and experience. The 
approach depends to a large extent on gen- 
eral agency standards and the availability 
of professionally trained workers in the 
area. In centers where professional social 
workers are numerous there is a growing 
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tendency to require that an agency have at 
least one qualified worker to take respon- 
sibility for the proper use of the exchange. 
The Chicago Social Service Exchange states 
this as follows: 

1. The agency should have professional staff of 
competence and integrity who are reliable in the 
observance of ethical principles toward the client 
and other agencies. 

2. There should be a professionally qualified 
worker on the staff who accepts responsibility for: 

a. Protection of social information. 

b. Inter-agency relationships implied in the Ex- 

change information. 

c. Supervision of workers who use the Exchange 

—in so far as use of social information secured 

through Exchange registration is concerned. 


The requirement of “ qualified staff” is 
defined by the New York City Social Serv- 
ice Exchange as follows: 

The individual or individuals using the Social 
Service Exchange or the person responsible for 
policy and supervision in the use of the Exchange 
must have graduated from a school of social work, 
or be a member of A.A.S.W., A.A.P.S.W., or 
A.A.M.S.W., or have had one year in a school of 
social work and two years’ experience in a recog- 
nized agency, or have had at least five years’ ex- 
perience in a recognized agency. 


Some exchanges have met the problem 
of staff qualification by placing emphasis 
on methods of work and ability to handle 
information in a responsible manner. This 
may be more difficult to define in border- 
line cases and may call for more individual 
judgment on the part of the advisory com- 
mittee. It has, however, worked satisfac- 
torily in some places, especially where one 
exchange covers both urban and _ rural 
communities. 


4. Records 

Another usual membership requirement 
is the keeping of records which contain 
significant material and which really 
describe the service performed. Records, 
to be of any use, must include enough 
identifying information so that they can be 
located readily. 


5. Co-operative Relationships 

The 1940 Handbook on Social Service 
Exchange states that an agency that be- 
comes a member of a social service ex- 
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change is expected to have “a co-operative 
policy toward other social welfare agencies 
based upon a recognition that the social 
welfare services of a community are, or 
should be, a closely woven network of 
interacting services.” > Willingness to share 
information will be strengthened if the 
conditions of membership also stress the 
protection of data contained in agency 
records. The exchange expects a new 
member to agree to share information 
about clients with other member agencies, 
recognizes that individual agencies must 
formulate their own policies about the 
nature and amount of information to be 
shared and the method of giving it. In 
the past there have been some misunder- 
standings because of a belief that member- 
ship in the exchange implied that an 
agency must permit its record to be read 
or must release all the information in the 
record. This has been clarified in some of 
the statements by local exchanges, as well 
as in the 1946 Handbook.® Member agen- 
cies can have confidence in co-operating 
with other member agencies where it is 
stipulated that information received from 
one agency should not be passed on to a 
third agency and that only professional 
staff should request or give information. 
Membership requirements should specify 
ways in which the new member shall work 
with the exchange. These may include 
sending one or more workers to the ex- 
change for instruction, keeping identifying 
information up to date, furnishing the ex- 
change with a written statement of policy 
about registering cases, and so on. Some 
exchanges require the attendance of an 
agency representative at the annual meeting 
as a means of continued interpretation. In 
any case, the membership requirements 
should make clear in advance what the 
responsibilities of members will be. 


6. Acceptance 

The application of an agency for mem- 
bership should be considered carefully by 
an advisory committee. Where it seems 
doubtful whether the agency qualifies, the 


5Community Chests and Councils, New York, 
1940, Pp. 5. 

6 Handbook on Social Service Exchange, Com- 
munity Chests and Councils, New York, 1946. 
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director may be asked to make another 
visit to see if changes can be made or 
dubious points clarified. | Acceptance 
should mean that the advisory committee 
is convinced that the new member meets 
the exchange criteria. Some exchanges 
admit new members for a six-month proba- 
tionary period followed by an automatic 
review; some rely on day-to-day relation- 
ships or group meetings to reveal problems 
in working relationships or relaxing olf 
standards; some require each agency to sign 
the membership agreement at the begin- 
ning of each year. Acceptance for mem- 
bership should never be considered final. 
The advisory committee should stimulate 
member agencies to constant study and 
consultation about practice. The advisory 
committee can do much to create public 
opinion that allows agencies to feel free to 
criticize each other and to improve - 
standards. 

The relationship of the exchange to- 
agencies that do not qualify for member- 
ship can be a good community service in 
providing a steering service, if it is handled 
in accord with the principles of confiden- 
tiality and good casework. In certain cir- 
cumstances it may also provide stimulus to 
the non-member agency in_ raising 
standards to qualify for membership. 


The Responsibility of an Agency 
for the Exchange It Uses 

If the social service exchange is really an 
adjunct of the social service agencies, then 
the character of the exchange should be 
determined by the membership. When 
such a situation exists each agency will feel 
comfortable in its use of the exchange, but 
will be called upon to assume real respon- 
sibility. This responsibility is discharged 
in two ways: by working out well defined 
policies for its own use of the exchange and 
by taking an active part in the policies and 
management of the exchange. 

In the process of determining principles 
and procedures for use of the exchange, 
many agencies have found it profitable to 
have staff and board committees working 
on such problems as the appropriate use 


‘of the exchange in connection with the 


agency's service, questions of ethics and 
democratic process, and the relationship of 
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the agency’s service to the whole structure 
of community services. Such committee 
discussion may lead to reaffirmation of 
policies, or to experimentation of changes 
in policy, especially in relation to case 
recording, safeguarding of information, 
the timing of clearance, client consent to 
giving or obtaining information, and rela- 
tionships with other agencies. If agency 
staff members have taken part in this 
process and if the subject is kept alive 
through supervision and further staff dis- 
cussion, the exchange will be used more 
profitably by the whole agency. This pre- 
cludes the possibility of a situation noted 
by exchange executives in certain agencies 
where the statements of the agency execu- 
tive about policy in regard to clearance is 
at variance with the evidence of that 
agency’s actual practice. For instance, 
some agency executives have repeatedly 
stated that they cleared every case, when the 
clearance totals showed conclusively that 
the staff was exercising some unofficial and 
probably haphazard selection. This sug- 
gests not only poor use of the exchange 
but also an unhealthy internal - staff 
situation. 

Experience on a staff committee is ex- 
cellent background for service on the 
exchange’s governing body or advisory 
committees. On the board of directors the 
agency member has_ responsibility for 
seeing that his agency’s standards are 
reflected in the operation of the exchange. 
If his agency is to use the exchange with 
confidence, it is important that membership 
requirements be kept at a high but reason- 
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able level and that the atmosphere in the 
advisory committee encourage mutual crit- 
icism and airing of grievances. An agency 
that has concern about protecting confi- 
dential material can do much to foster 
similar concern and vigilance in other 
agencies, if it does not adopt an isolationist 
attitude but assumes that other agencies 
will be equally concerned once they have 
given thought to the matter. 

An advisory committee of an exchange 
should promote good inter-agency practice 
by discussion of mutual problems and by 
undertaking studies of some aspects of ex- 
change procedures. Impetus for this kind 
of activity must come from the agencies 
themselves, since they are experiencing the 
problems. The development of such a 
program should not be left to the exchange 
executive, although he should be able to 
grasp the implications of the problem and 
direct the committee’s study or discussion. 

It is safe to say that the best social service 
exchanges are in communities where 
agencies with sound professional standards 
play an active part in exchange manage- 
ment. Sometimes this has come about 
through the wise leadership of an exchange 
executive who recognized that the exchange 
belonged to its membership. Sometimes 
it has been brought about by agencies that 
became concerned about the way their 
exchange was being run and undertook a 
more active part in its affairs. In any case, 
the quality of the exchange is measured by 
the standards of the agencies that make up 
its membership and by the responsibility 
they take in its direction. 


Selection of Scholarship Students 
Florence T. Waite 


Miss Waite is Supervisor of Casework in the Family Service Association of Cleveland 
and a member of the Special Sub-Committee on Scholarship Program of the F.S.A.A. 
Personnel Committee. 


THE DIFFICULTY IN OBTAINING qualified 
personnel has led an increasing number of 
family agencies to set up scholarships 
carrying commitment on the part of the 
recipient to employment with the agency 
for a specified period of time following 
graduation from a school of social work. 


In general, the basic criteria used in 
determining admissibility to schools of 
social work are applicable in determining 
scholarship awards, though in line with 
educational tradition such awards should 
be based on superior capacity. 

In awarding a scholarship the agency is 
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effect “ betting ” that the recipient is a good 
social work risk and will eventually be 
able to practice in the family field, admit- 
tedly a difficult area of practice. But if 
hopes are to turn into actualities, the 
agency will need to have clearly in mind 
what qualities are essential and find ways 
of determining their presence or absence 
in applicants lor scholarships. Even doing 
our best in that respect we shail sometimes 
make mistakes. We shall find, too, that 
perfection exists nowhere, and that prac- 
tically speaking the question we must 
answer is this: “Does this applicant have 
enough of the essential qualities to warrant 
our encouraging him to enter this—or any 
—field of social work practice?” 

Our responsibility is not to the agency 
or the profession alone. We have an 
obligation to the applicant to help him see 
what the demands of this field of practice 
are; how they relate to his personal and 
educational equipment, his interests and 
aims; and what range and scope of oppor- 
tunities will be open to him. It is a dis- 
service to an applicant to encourage him 
to embark on professional training if he 
has handicaps and limitations that will 
narrowly restrict his usefulness in the 
family field and will also constitute a bar- 
rier in transferring to an allied field. Also, 
we should take care not to oversell the 
family field for this is likely to result in 


later feelings of disappointment and 
resentment. 
To the Special Sub-Committee on 


Scholarship Program the following criteria 
seemed basic in the selection of scholarship 
students: 


I. Academic 
A. A bachelor’s degree from an accredited 
college or university. 

B. A satisfactory academic record. 

II. Good health 

III. Age limit: 21-35 vears. Occasional exceptions 
might be made for persons over 35 who have 
demonstrated skill and ability in previous 
experience. 

IV. Personal qualities 
Again we would point out that the qualities 
outlined below will be found in varying de- 
grees and stages of development among appli- 
cants who will be “good bets” for the field of 


family casework. However, it is our belief 


that for well-rounded performance and con- 
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tinued growth all these qualities are essential. 

A. Warmth and sensitivity. 

B. Interest in and concern about people, 
coupled with a capacity for identification 
with people in trouble and a curiosity as 
to what makes them behave as they do. 

C. Emotional balance. 

D. Capacity for insight and self-understand- 
ing; awareness of self without being too 
self-conscious; ability to criticize one’s own 
work. 

E. Ability to relate comfortably to both sexes 
and different ages. 

F. Ability to relate comfortably to persons in 
authority. The individual should be able 
to accept the need for and to take direc- 
tion but should not follow blindly, and 
should be able to raise questions when 
not in agreement with what he is being 
asked to do. 

G. Integrity. 

H. Ability to win the respect and confidence 

of others. 

Open-mindedness. 
Imagination, resourcefulness, 
capacity for leadership. 

. Adaptability and flexibility. 

L. Ability to organize work and_ time 
effectively. 


and some 


— 


7 


Prospective applicants for agency scholar- 
ships may be “ turned up” in various ways; 
for example, through publicity given to 
scholarship offers in colleges, or through 
applications for employment by untrained 
people who may be contemplating profes- 
sional training. Or schools of social work 
may suggest as candidates persons already 
accepted for admission to the school. 

Agency procedure will vary, depending 
on how the scholarship application origi- 
nates. It will be influenced, too, by the 
admissions standards and procedures of 
individual schools, and the extent to which 
the significant material of the application 
to the school is shared with the agency. 
It seems a waste of time and energy for 
the agency to duplicate material already 
obtained or to be obtained by the school, 
but there should be a definite under- 
standing by the scholarship applicant, the 
school, and the agency that pertinent 
material obtained by the school will be 
shared with the agency. 

There appears to be considerable varia- 
tion among schools of social work in the 
extent to which autobiographical material 
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and interviews are used to supplement the 
more formal items in the application, such 
as application blank data, transcript, and 
references. ‘There is variation, too, in the 
stress placed by individual schools on the 
assessment of personal qualities that may 
mean the diflerence between success and 
failure in casework practice. 

With the school rests major responsibility 
for evaluating the applicant’s academic 
background and scholarship record and 
for enabling the agency to form some 
judgment as to how the academic record 
correlates with the intellectual ability and 
personal adjustment of the applicant. 

The school, too, has the advantage of 
dealing with numbers of applications. 
Therefore it is able to judge how a particu- 
lar application “rates” in relation to the 
whole group of applications to the school. 
Obviously there is need for close collabora- 
tior by school and agency in the whole 
process of scholarship awards. 

The discussion that follows is based on 
the assumption that the agency undertakes 


major responsibility for determining 
whether the candidate has the personal 
qualifications desired in a_ scholarship 
student. 


Importance of the Interview 

In the selection of scholarship students 
an interview is our best means for arriving 
at some judgment of the applicant’s per- 
sonal characteristics, his qualities of 
personality, his intellectual and emotional 
maturity, his feeling for people and his 
way of relating to them. It is better, if 
possible, to have the interview follow the 
assembling of objective data and refer- 
ences. The interview may confirm, re- 
enforce, or contradict, in whole or in part, 
conceptions of the person gained from 
“references”” and other black-and-white 
material. The same interviewing skills 
that we find useful in working with clients 
will stand us in good stead with scholar- 
ship applicants. 

Some agencies have found it desirable to 
have two interviews with applicants. 
(Naturally this is possible only if the 
applicant lives in the same town or 
nearby.) The first interview is brief and 
consists of exchange of general factual 
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information, the applicant being given an 
application blank, accompanied by material 
descriptive of the scholarship plan, the 
agency, training for casework, and so on. 
Some candidates eliminate themselves after 
examining this material. Those who return 
for the second interview have a better idea 
of what is involved and have formulated 
definite questions. There is an advantage, 
too, in having the applicant seen by a 
second staff member, provided there is 
planning as to what areas of subject matter 
each will cover, and the candidate knows 
in advance that he will be seeing two 
people. Sometimes significantly different 
material comes out in the interview with 
the second person. 

Distance or other factors may make it 
impossible for a candidate to come to the 
city where the agency is located. In that 
case it may be possible to arrange for him 
to be interviewed by someone in the 
family agency in his home town or nearby. 

Since schools usually require a physical 
examination either prior to or at the time 
of admission, the agency will ordinarily 
not plan for that with the applicant, but 
in interviewing the applicant the agency 
should be alert to evidences or history of 
physical or mental illness, which might 
make it inadvisable to encourage applica- 
tion to a school of social work. 

The agency’s chief concern will be to 
evaluate the applicant’s potential ability to 
enter freely and helpfully into relationships 
with other people and to carry the job of 
a family caseworker. 

What are some of the ways we can get at 
these qualities? To begin with, we can 
observe how the applicant uses the inter- 
view. Does he arrive on time? Is he 
regardful of the interviewer's time without 
being overapologetic for making use of 
it? Naturally there will be some tension 
but he should be more at ease as the 
interview progresses. Hence it offers op- 
portunity to evaluate the candidate's poise. 
Is he frank and open or does he seem with- 
hoiding or repressed? Is he overly anxious 
to make a good impression? 

The way the applicant participates in 
the interview is important but we shall 
need to remember that many of the 
younger applicants may know very little 
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about the kind of work a casework agency 
does. Therefore it may be well to begin 
the interview by trying to find out some- 
thing about the applicant as a person, his 
interests, what kinds of life experiences he 
has had, how he has met them, and so on. 
In discussing these interests and experiences 
we should try to determine whether the 
applicant’s attitudes toward life are pre- 
dominantly positive or negative. Does he 
enjoy life, people, and the things he is 
doing? However, we may need to watch 
out for the overpositive attitude that 
sometimes covers hostility. 


Background and Personality 

If the applicant is a recent college grad- 
uate we shall want to know something 
about the kinds of campus or dormitory 
problems he has encountered; what he 
thought about them; how he reacted to the 
people affected; how he dealt with them if 
he was directly involved. Such discussion 
may reveal attitudes of tolerance and un- 
derstanding or their lack. It may furnish, 
too, some indication of the applicant’s 
interest in human behavior, how he identi- 
fies with the person in trouble, whether he 
sees helping as an act of self-glorification 
or really being of service to another person. 
Incidentally, we may also learn whether 
the applicant has some real appreciation 
of the difficulties confronting dormitory 
heads, student government associations, 
and college administrative officers in 
dealing with student problems and we may 
gain some idea of his own feeling about 
people in authority. 

It may be helpful to ask the applicant 
whether he has ever been in the position 
of requesting help or giving it to someone 
else who was in a tight spot. The details 
will show how comfortable the applicant 
is in giving or taking help; how much in- 
sight he has into his own personality make- 
up; how much imagination and sensitivity 
he has about another’s problems; whether 
he can accept another person’s response to 
a situation when it is different from his 
own; what his reactions are to a person’s 
following or refusing his suggestions. 

Discussion of work experiences will often 
yield sidelights on relationships with 
fellow employees, supervisors, or others in 
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authority, and the applicant’s sense of 
responsibility for a job or an undertaking. 
It is important to learn what an applicant 
liked or did not like about his jobs. 

Talking over experiences as a camp 
counselor, club or scout leader, Sunday 
School teacher, and so on, may yield 
material about the applicant’s powers of 
observation, his feeling for children and 
understanding of them, his ideas of parent- 
child relationships, his awareness of the 
interaction between parent and child, and 
the strength of his identification with chil- 
dren or with parents. 


Family Relationships 

It is especially important to have some 
picture of his relationship with his own 
family group. The stability of his home, 
his relationships with parents and siblings, 
will be reflected in his practice. Conven- 
tional attitudes toward family do not al- 
ways indicate good family relationships; it 
will usually be necessary to do some reading 
between the lines. The warmth and 
spontaneity the applicant shows in talking 
about members of his family will be one 
clue. Questions about size of family, what 
the various members are doing, what sup- 
port they have given to applicant’s hopes 
and plans in the past, may give some leads. 
Discussion of the extent to which the ap- 
plicant has been away from home and how 
he and his family have adjusted to the 
separation may yield some indication both 
of closeness of ties and of a healthy inde- 
pendence or lack of it. The extent to 
which parents have encouraged the appli- 
cant to make his own decisions and assume 
responsibility will come out at different 
points during the interview as his exper- 
iences and plans are discussed with him. 
We shall want to know what the parents 
think about the applicant’s plan of going 
into social work. If there is opposition, is 
he handling it in a mature way? Clues to 
the relationship between the applicant and 
his family, as well as his attitudes toward 
money, may come out in discussion of what 
financial help the family plans to give him 
to enable him to obtain graduate training. 
In this discussion we are likely to get some 
indication, too, of the applicant’s feelings 
about people who represent authority. 
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If the candidate is married, it is im- 
portant to know how the other partner 
views the plan, whether it represents joint 
thinking or may be some indication of a 
rift. If there are children we should talk 
through with the applicant how the plan 
affects them, particularly if the candidate 
is a woman since she will have to be away 
from the children and make other arrange- 
ments for their care. Ordinarily discus- 
sion will reveal whether the proposed plan 
is realistic and whether the candidate feels 
comfortable about taking on the added 
responsibility. 

In considering older candidates, we 
shall wish to know what types of work 
they have done and how frequently they 
have changed jobs. Particular thought 
should be given to their reasons for wishing 
to launch themselves in a social work career. 
Is this a way of meeting their own unsatis- 
fied emotional needs? If they have changed 
about from one thing to another, is there 
any good evidence that they will find 
satisfaction and success in social work? 
Have their moves in the past shown pur- 
posefulness and ability to cope with diff- 
culties? Has life mellowed them or made 
them more rigid in their thinking and 
feeling patterns? 


Potential Capacities 

It is of value, too, to know something of 
the applicant’s interests and avocations. 
Does he like to read? If so, what sort of 
things does he read? Does he like music, 
sports, group activities? In working and 
playing with groups does he tend to be a 
passive participant or to engage himself 
actively? Has he had opportunity or in- 
clination to assume a leadership role in 
such activities? In discussing amusements 
and social life we may also learn what the 
cultural and recreational interests of the 
family have been and whether the family 
members enjoy doing things together. 
Does the home seem to be a sociable place 
where the applicant’s friends are welcome? 
This area of discussion also affords oppor- 
tunity to learn something about the ap- 
plicant’s relationship with the opposite sex. 
Does he date? Does he participate in 
groups in which both men and women are 
found? 
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We shall want to know what potential 
capacity the applicant has to identify with 
people with backgrounds different from his 
own. What contacts has he with people 
of other races, nationalities, religious and 
social backgrounds? What attitudes does 
he show toward such differences? 

Some discussion of current affairs in- 
volving controversial problems may yield 
clues to his prejudices and whether he is 
inclined to weigh issues or deal in snap 
judgments. 

Asking the applicant how he became in- 
terested in social work will carry us easily 
into some discussion of what he knows 
about social work and whether he knows 
any social workers. This can lead into dis- 
cussion of the qualities he thinks a case- 
worker might need and what characteristics 
the applicant has that he thinks might 
“come in handy” in social work. From 
this we may get some idea of the appli- 
cant’s capacity for insight and self-under- 
standing, as we shall also from his evalua- 
tion of former experiences as they relate 
to this type of work. Many times, too, we 
get some perspective on the integrity of the 
applicant in the discussion of his reasons 
for going into social work and his quali- 
fications for it. 

The factor of emotional balance has 
already been touched on in relation to 
various topics. It is important for us to 
know whether the applicant is able to run 
on an even keel without marked ups and 
downs, particularly downs when he is un- 
able to apply himself. We would like to 
be sure, too, that he does not have an 
exaggerated need for affection, approval, 
money, and so on, arising from feelings of 
earlier deprivations; sibling rivalry or re- 
sistance to authority so strong that it would 
interfere seriously with adjustment in an 
organization; a need to succeed so strong 
that it may override others or use them to 
implement its drive. 

In discussing with the applicant the per- 
sonal characteristics he thinks might be 
important, it is usually easy to talk with 
him about whether he “ticks along pretty 
evenly ” or gets upset easily. The presen e 
of the deeper needs mentioned above may 
be learned in some measure in this area of 
discussion, though we are more likely to 
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have to learn by “ putting two and two 
together” throughout the interview. 

In talking about agency program, it is 
helpful to give case illustrations as well as 
general description since this vivifies things 
for the applicant. In this discussion we 
shall be noting how responsive the appli- 
cant is, whether he makes any identification 
with subject matter and picks up ideas. 

Some evidence as to the applicant's 
ability to organize work and time may 
appear in the way in which he handles 
matters with the agency. Are his letters 
carefully and thoughtfully written; is his 
application blank neatly and accurately 
filled out; is he businesslike in following 
through on the various steps of the appli- 
cation process? In discussing his college 
program of studies and extracurricular ac- 
tivities, we may get some idea of his habits 
of work by talking about “how he man- 
ages to get it al’ in.” It is important to 
know whether he ordinarily handles his 
work in an orderly, planful fashion or 
works in spurts and is usually behindhand 
with assignments. 

In discussing finances with the appli- 
cant, we need to get down to the specifics 
of his plan for meeting the expenses of the 
entire course. How much help will his 
family give? Does he have any savings? 
Does he plan to work part time to meet his 
expenses while in school? To what extent 
will he be able to meet his own expenses? 
How much help will he need from the 
agency? The applicant should be given 
a clear, explicit statement, confirmed in 
writing, of the conditions attached to the 
scholarship. Scholarships carrying an em- 
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ployment commitment call for added care 
in the interest both of the applicant and 
of the agency. As a prospective employee, 
the applicant should receive information 
about salary scales and personnel practices. 

While the areas of desired information 
outlined above are expressed largely in 
terms of the interview, we do not mean to 
imply that all of this information will 
always be obtained through the interview. 
(Or even that all of it will always be 
obtained.) 

Besides the interview, reference letters 
will be a means of increasing our knowl- 
edge of the applicant and his home sur- 
roundings. Probably we get the best re- 
sults from reference letters when our letters 
of inquiry are unstereotyped and _ short 
enough not to discourage and confuse the 
recipient. It is better to avoid social work 
jargon and clichés and to say enough 
about the qualities we are looking for to 
arouse interest, and to ask a few specific 
questions. Sometimes the written appli- 
cation or the interview will suggest areas 
that we shall wish to make special effort 
to clarify in the letter of inquiry. Letters 
from college references, high school teach- 
ers, employers, physicians, ministers, and 
family friends can be helpful. From the 
last three groups we may expect, not so 
much a discriminating statement about 
the applicant’s characteristics, as a picture 
of the family’s place in the community, 
their participation in church, civic, and 
social activities, their cultural, recreational, 
and educational interests, their stability as 
a family, and at least how their family 
relationships look to an outsider. 


Family Casework Services for Young Children 
Eugene Jonquet 


The author is Assistant Professor, Graduate School of Social Work, University of Washington, 


Seattle, Washington. 


FROM THE RAPID DEVELOPMENT in under- 
standing and skill in the field of family 
social work during the last twelve or 


fifteen years, children have benefited much 
less than adults, and this is particularly 
true of young children, under the age of 
about ten years. 


The technical literature 


His paper was given at the 1947 National Conference of Social Work. 


pertaining to family casework practice in 
service to children is exceedingly slight, 
and for a documentary source of informa- 
tion regarding the family agency’s services 
for children we must rely largely on pub- 
lished material that deals primarily with 
the philosophy and the community organi- 
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zation aspects of the family agency’s pro- 
gram. It is not possible to say with any 
great accuracy how much work is being 
done with children, how many family 
agencies are giving which services, or by 
what methods. The Report of the Com- 
mittee on Family and Children’s Work +* 
indicated, however, that there is need for 
more and better casework with children in 
their own homes by family agencies, and 
that “there is too strong a tendency for 
family workers to assume that casework 
with parents ipso facto constitutes case- 
work with children.” 

Among the better known services and 
methods by which children are being 
helped by family agencies are several that 
can easily be identified. (1) Child placing is 
a service that a sizable minority of our 
family agencies provide today. Although 
we do not spontaneously think of this serv- 
ice as being characteristically that of a 
family agency, the number of family agen- 
cies providing child placement service has 
tended to increase slightly during the last 
fifteen years. (2) The protective service of 
the family agency has been given more 
attention in published literature of our 
field than any other specific service for chil- 
dren. ‘The protective service is adminis- 
tered chiefly by means of collaboration 
with public authoritative agencies, such as 
the juvenile court, by acceptance of 
referrals of selected cases of children, com- 
monly with a plan for service to the child 
and family by both agencies. (3) Some 
agencies have visiting homemaker services. 
(4) Some have boarding homes for mother 
and child. (5) School expense scholar- 
ships. (6) Tuition scholarships. (7) Pro- 
grams for subsidizing camp experience, 
recreation, and hobbies. (8) Casework 
interviews with parents. (g) Direct case- 
work interviews with children. 

This list of services and methods for 
helping children in family agencies is 
probably far from complete, but it does 
suggest tremendous possibilities for service. 
The question, “What should’ the services 
and methods of family agencies be?” is an 
important one, about which we seem to be 
in some doubt and confusion. I believe, 


1 Family Welfare Association of America, New 
York, 1944. 


however, that the comparatively recent 
tendency to discuss such devices as the 
homemaker service, the boarding home for 
mother and child, the play interview with 
young children, and so on, in terms of 
whether they are proper activities for 
family agencies or whether they do not 
more properly belong to some other type of 
agency will not prove helpful. Family 
agencies are not standardized to one pat- 
tern, nor have the methods and procedures 
of casework been parceled out for exclu- 
sive proprietary use by specified agencies. 
These questions about the service activities 
of family agencies can be answered soundly 
primarily in terms of the individual local 
community to be served. The question is 
not what is proper; the questions we must 
answer are: what are the actual needs of 
people here, what are the most effective 
methods of meeting such needs, what are 
the community's resources, what are the 
most useful services we can provide with 
the available funds? Probably our greatest 
weakness in this area derives from the fact 
that we have done so little intensive study 
of the methods we use, of their technical 
problems, and the rationale of the treat- 
ment. The lack of such study hampers 
the exchange of experience among agen- 
cies, so that it is possible for one or a few 
agencies to develop and employ a valuable 
treatment procedure and use it over a 
period of years without its being known in 
the field generally at all. 

I believe that the trend most greatly 
needed in our field, if we are to be of the 
greatest possible service to children, is in 
the direction of a clearer and firmer orien- 
tation to the normal in the growth and 
development of the child and to the 
potentialities of the family for the nurture 
and guidance of normal growth. I believe 
we need to sharpen our interest in the nor- 
mal and near-normal problems of children 
and parents and our awareness of the ways 
in which family casework can help in rela- 
tion to the processes and values of family 
life which are normally conducive to the 
child’s development. This, I am _ con- 
vinced, is the soundest function of the 
family agency in respect to children, and 
one that refers to the area in which we 
really have the most to offer. 
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The method of family casework which 
has most commonly been employed in 
cases of young children presenting difh- 
culties of development or behavior is that 
of working with the parents, the child 
being seen, if at all, only for observation. 
Considering the thousands of cases in 
which this method has been employed, it 
is difficult to account for the fact that 
almost nothing of a technical nature has 
been written about it. Although this 
paper is concerned primarily with a 
method for direct casework with young 
children in family agencies, it will become 
apparent that I believe the work with the 
parents to be basic to any method of 
family casework for young children; that 
is, the question is not whether to work 
with parent or with child, but whether to 
work with only the parent or with both. 

The realization that in many cases work 
with the parents only is not effective is not 
a recent one, but was recognized at least 
by the early 1920's, as indicated by case 
records of that period. Numerous examples 
of efforts to help young children in such 
cases by direct interviews can be found in 
the records of that decade, efforts proving 
generally unsuccessful because of the 
limited capacity of children younger than 
nine or ten to express their thoughts and 
feelings in words or to carry on a pro- 
tracted purposeful conversation in the 
conventional interview. Experimentations 
with “recreational interviews”—the trips to 
the zoo and the ball game, and so on— 
were somewhat more promising, but were 
too cumbersome and time-consuming for 
more than occasional use. During the de- 
pression years such work with children 
completely disappeared in the vast major- 
ity of the family agencies. Since the 
depression period apparently only a small 
minority of the family agencies have re- 
sumed experimentation with methods in- 
volving direct casework interviews with 
young children. The reasons for this are 
probably many. ‘The depression had for 
most of the agencies created a lapse in the 
continuity of contact with past experience 
in work with children. In the meantime 


the knowledge of a dynamic psychology, 
the psychoanalytic theory of the growth 
and development of the individual, and 
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much material on psychopathology and 
psychiatric therapy had permeated rather 
thoroughly the whole field of casework. 
The values of these widespread influences 
have been tremendous for casework prac- 
tice, but the younger children proved to 
be the group who have benefited the least 
to date from these advances in family 
casework. 

It seems apparent that vast numbers of 
us somehow have gained the impression 
that children are extremely complicated 
bundles of conflicts, poorly integrated, 
easily damaged, and too dangerous for the 
caseworker to work with. As we have been 
in the process of assimilating from the field 
of psychiatry the greatly increased under- 
standing of human beings we have re- 
peatedly had to extricate ourselves from 
the error of using the abnormal and 
pathological as our frame of reference in 
diagnosis and treatment. No more gross 
example of this error can be found than 
that of the belief that young children can- 
not be helped through direct contact ex- 


cept by psychiatrists or workers with 
special psychiatric training operating 


under close supervision by psychiatrists. 
This generalization is valid only in respect 
to children suffering severe pathological 
disorders. Our problem in tespect to 
direct casework with children is to reorient 
our thinking to the normal and to proceed 
with the guidance of the principles that 
are basic to casework practice in any 
situation. 

The following material is based _pri- 
marily on a study made by the writer while 
a member of the staff of the Family Society 
of Seattle. The study was an analysis of 
66 cases in which the workers had used 
play interviews with children under ten 
years of age as a part of the treatment plan. 
The cases were a sample of those that had 
been active between 1938 and 1945, the 
chief purposes of the study being to deter- 
mine the principles involved in the use of 
the play interview and the manner in 
which the use of this procedure had 
evolved. None of the twelve caseworkers 
who carried these cases had had special 
training beyond the two-year curriculum 
of the schools of social work. 

The use of the child’s play activities as 
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part of the casework interviews was not 
really a radical departure from casework 
principles. Play is understood to be the 
young child’s natural and characteristic 
mode of expression, representing the major 
part of his mental activity, his means of 
solving problems of understanding and 
mastery. (An excellent treatment of the 
nature of children’s play may be found in 
Susan Isaacs’ Social Development in Young 
Children? and Intellectual Growth of 
Young Children*.) Creating an oppor- 
tunity for the child to play during the 
interview had no basic significance beyond 
“encouraging the client to express himself 
in his own way” and “meeting the client 
where he is.” The impression that chil- 
dren’s play is to be understood only as 
symbolical representations, and by analysis 
as dreams are treated in psychoanalysis, 
has had an unnecessary deterrent effect on 
some caseworkers. In actual practice it 
has been demonstrated that the caseworker 
is able to grasp the meaning of the child’s 
behavior in the interview as easily as he 
understands the adult, and in the main 
with considerably less need to discover 
concealed or disguised meanings. 

Most basic to the development of a 
direct treatment procedure for children 
was the question, What children? The 
only sound answer was the same one we 
have found to be sound in the selection of 
adult cases for direct remedial treatment: 
the normal or approximately normal. 
Briefly, the criteria that have served for 
the selection of cases are three: (1) The 
child should be a relatively normal child 
whose current difficulty is realistically to 
be understood in terms of reaction to fac- 
tors in his current situation which are un- 
favorable to normal growth in the child’s 
current stage of development. (2) The 
indications should be favorable for the 
parents’ use of casework in becoming more 
comfortably and normally responsive to 
the child’s needs. (3) Direct work with 
the child is indicated: (a) because the 
meaning of the current difficulty to the 
child is such that he cannot be expected to 
change spontaneously as the disturbing 


2 Harcourt, Brace, and Co., New York, 1933. 
8 Harcourt, Brace, and Co., New York, 1930. 


factors in his situation are relieved; (b) be- 
cause the child needs support during a 
period of treatment of the parent; (c) be- 
cause the child’s active participation in 
treatment will have a beneficial effect on 
the parent’s use of treatment. 

It will be apparent that the method is 
one in which the work with the child is 
an adjunct to work with the parent. Fur- 
ther, the work with the parent is frankly 
and clearly treatment of the parent as a 
person and as a parent. Early experiments 
in which the main burden of treatment 
was on the work with the child, the parent 
being seen infrequently or treated only 
“in behalf of the child,” were without ex- 
ception unsuccessful. The following para- 
graphs deal with basic factors in the use 
of this method. ; 


Worker's Attitude 

The caseworker’s attitude is essentially 
the same as in all casework. Specifically, 
however, the worker needs to have respect 
for the child as a person, as one whose 
problems are serious, important, and pain- 
ful, and who can do something about his 
difficulties. The worker must be free of 
condescension and the common tendency 
of adults to lecture to children and in 
various ways to be “bossy.”” In respect to 
the parent, experience suggests that most 
workers 1eed to give conscious attention to 
preventing a sympathetic identification 
with the child from becoming the basis of 
negative feeling toward the parent or of a 
strong impulse to protect the child by 
efforts to force understanding upon the 
parent. This reaction is a natural one, 
since the parent is commonly in some de- 
gree rejecting of the child, but it must be 
controlled or eliminated as the caseworker 
relates sympathetically to the parent, who 
is painfully anxious and threatened by the 
situation, and who has found frustration 
and pain rather than the normal kinds and 
degrees of satisfaction in parenthood. 


Objectives of Treatment 

The objectives of the treatment must be 
kept clearly in mind. Ultimately, the ob- 
jective is to help the child in a process 
of growth in which he is being blocked or 
deflected by unfavorable factors in his 
family relationships. More immediate ob- 
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jectives are generally to help the parent 
begin to find more comfort and satisfaction 
in her role as parent and to find means of 
meeting the needs of the child more ade- 
quately.4| And at the same time the effort 
with the child is to prepare him to respond 
favorably to a more normal approach from 
the parent. Work is not necessarily with 
only the one parent, of course. Stated 
somewhat differently, the objective of 
treatment is to help both family and child 
to achieve a more nearly normal relation- 
ship. I wish to emphasize the fact that the 
major results of treatment are not expected 
to derive from the interviews with the 
child, but from the family. 


The Play Room 

Regular interviewing rooms have been 
used successfully, but there are important 
advantages in having a room equipped 
primarily for this purpose: a fairly large, 
well-lighted room with protected windows. 
Nursery-size chairs and table are desirable, 
and drawer or locker space should be pro- 
vided so that each child may have a place 
of his own to put away (if he wishes) any 
work incomplete at the end of an inter- 
view. Toilet and lavatory facilities imme- 
diately adjacent to the room are highly 
desirable. Play materials that have proved 
useful do not include any gymnasium 
equipment or toys that are unusual, com- 
plicated, or expensive. Play material 
must be considered “expendable.” Most 
important are: a number and variety of 
dolls; building blocks; crayons; color 
books; modeling clay; doll-size tables, 
chairs, beds, and bathroom furniture; toy 
telephone; a throwing game such as darts. 


The Play Interview 

The caseworker helps the child to under- 
stand why he is having these interviews, 
generally without any difficulty, by ex- 
plaining that this is a place for children, 
that children come here because they are 
unhappy or are having troubles, that chil- 
dren come here to see if it will help, and 
that “Your Mama is bringing you here 
because she knows you are unhappy and 


4In the vast majority of cases the intensive work 
is with the mother, and I shall refer to the parent 
as the mother. 
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she wants to help you be happier.” It is 
also explained that the mother is coming 
in for interviews “to see if she can find out 
how to help,” as this gencrally has con- 
siderable meaning to the child. 

In the interview the child is encouraged 
to play with any of the materials in any 
way he wishes. The play is “free” rather 
than being directed or manipulated by the 
caseworker in any way. After some initial 
cautiousness most children begin to use the 
play materials freely. After a certain 
amount of exploratory activity in which 
the play materials and the room are sur- 
veyed, the child begins to play in an inte- 
grated fashion, quite commonly working 
out an unmistakable representation of his 
problem or some part of it within the first 
or second interview. Another feature re- 
current in almost all cases, although rarely 
before the third interview, is the acting out 
of the child’s wish for help. Two examples 
of this have been repeated in several cases 
I have known. One, the child loads the 
toy truck with too many blocks, so that 
they fall off. He says that the load is too 
heavy, that the truck will break down if 
they are not loaded right, and he asks the 
caseworker to help, so that the truck won't 
break down. The other, the child fills a 
cloth bag with blocks, carries them around 
a little, then puts them down, complaining 
that there are too many of them, and asks 
the caseworker to help lift them up on the 
table “so we can build something.” When 
this demonstration occurs it is apparent 
that the child understands why he is com- 
ing here and that he is relating positively 
to the experience. The child continues 
throughout to represent various aspects of 
his problems in play in exactly this man- 
ner. The examples cited, incidentally, are 
typical of the “symbolism” of the play 
activity and of the difficulty the caseworker 
may expect to encounter in understanding 
what the child is doing. The representa- 
tions are generally transparent, even with- 
out the running comments by the child " 
which accompany much of the activity. 

Although the child is permitted freedom 
in play, special limitations are imposed 
pertaining to any activity in which the 
child might injure himself or the case- 
worker. Beyond this there is a psychologi- 
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cal necessity for “rules” to be specified 
authoritatively by the caseworker, since the 
child is accustomed to depending upon 
adults as the source of the restraints that 
are his protection against his “dangerous” 
impulses. His security is in large part 
dependent upon such activity of adults, 
and, before he feels it is “safe” for him to 
play freely, he needs to be assured that 
this adult who tells him he can do “any- 
thing he wants to here” will behave ade- 
quately in this respect. This need is 
commonly met in the first interview by 
showing the child his drawer or locker 
and explaining firmly that the rule is that 
no other child’s locker must be disturbed. 
A second rule explained at this time is that 
we always have to clean up or straighten 
up the room at the end of the hour. The 
enunciation of such rules has proved suf- 
ficient to meet this need. This is an 
important technique, developed out of 
considerable rather baffling experience. 

The child’s verbal productions are more 
extensive than might be anticipated. While 
playing he is more relaxed and is able to 
talk more freely than would otherwise be 
possible. Much of the time he keeps up 
a steady flow of comments about what he 
is doing, interspersed with comments about 
his family, his friends, his activities, and 
trouble at home or elsewhere. The volume 
of the child’s speech, its close relation to 
the purpose of the interviews, and the nat- 
ural give and take between the child and 
the caseworker make the play interview 
much more like the casework interview 
with adults than might be expected. It is 
clearly evident, however, that much of the 
child’s verbal productions are possible only 
as they accompany or follow the associated 
play activity. 

Some of the caseworker’s activities in the 
interview have already been indicated. 
The caseworker’s best guide is to follow 
precisely the same principles that serve in 
interviews with adults. Certain specific 
techniques should be mentioned, however. 
Whatever the worker says or does, he 
must be attentive to the necessity of avoid- 
ing any effort to control, direct, or influ- 
ence the child’s play activities. The case- 
worker participates in the play only at the 
child’s request, and when so participating 


calls upon the child to direct the worker's 
activities. 

The caseworker’s “interpretation” of the 
child’s activities is limited, as in work with 
adults, to meanings that are conscious. 
They consist largely of verbal recognition 
of what the child has expressed by the 
combination of words and play. They 
have the value of assuring the child that 
the worker has understood and are the 
worker’s means of expressing his accept- 
ance of the child’s behavior and feeling. 
They often also help the child to clarify 
what is bothering him. Because the child’s 
verbalizations are helpful to him in clari- 
fying, and to some extent in objectifying, 
his difficulties (and also help the worker to 
understand), the worker encourages his 
verbalization, largely by questions about 
what he is doing (rather than about why), 
such as, “What is it going to be when it is 
finished?” “What are the dolls’ names?” 
“Whose baby is it?” And so on. 

The caseworker is attentive to the 
child’s emotional reactions throughout and 
promptly recognizes verbally negative feel- 
ings, anxiety, and fatigue, mentioning the 
reason for the negative feeling, if possible. 
It is important that anxiety aroused dur- 
ing the interview be relieved promptly 
rather than permitting it to accumulate. 

In early experience the mere expression 
of negative and aggressive impulses was 
greatly over-valued, the caseworkers 
tending to rely excessively on a permissive 
attitude toward the child’s expression of 
such impulses. Such expression has release 
value for the child only if fear and guilt 
are not aroused by the action. The prob- 
lem can be illustrated by excerpts from the 
records of two quite similar cases. In the 
early case, that of a boy aged 5, part of 
whose problem was rivalry with a younger 
sister, Sue, the following incident occurred: 


After a moment Ralph pushed the color book 
aside and went to the doll which he had said was 
Sue and which he had left lying on the floor. He 
sat down and said, “Now is smashing time.” He 
picked up a large block and looked at me uneasily. 
I said it was O.K. if he wanted to. He brought 
the block down on the doll, which broke in three 
or four pieces. He was very much upset and cried, 
“No, I didn’t. You did it,” and kicked the pieces 
over toward me. He continued to be upset and 
angry during the last fifteen minutes and restlessly 
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started playing with one thing after another, and 
I was not able to reassure him. 


The identical incident occurred with a 
slightly younger boy whose rivals were a 
younger sister and a baby brother. 

Roddy lifted the book-end over the celluloid 
baby doll hesitantly two or three times and looked 
at me doubtfully. I said we do like to break 
things sometimes, and that it is scary, too. He 
grunted and hit the doll with the book-end. The 
dol! smashed and Roddy backed away uneasily. 1 
believe he was surprised that it flattened out so 
completely. I said, “It is scary, isn’t it? Maybe 
too scary to be any fun.” He came over and stood 
close to me and said in a low voice, “It’s bad.” I 
said that sometimes it is hard not to do something 
we think is bad. He seemed a little more relaxed 
and I asked why he thought it was bad. He said 
that his mother said so and she would whip him 
for it. I asked if he knew why his mother said it 
was bad. This seemed to puzzle him for a moment 
before he said, “If anybody would hit the baby it 
makes him cry.” I said that we don’t like to get 
hurt, do we? He agreed and said he didn’t like 
to get hurt. I commented that babies are a bother 
sometimes, though, and Roddy said, “It’s terrible.” 
I said, “It’s pretty hard for a guy not to get mad 
sometimes, and most guys do get pretty mad.” 
Roddy said, “Those kids burn me up,” and after 
a slight pause he began playing with the clay and 
talking to himself something about “those kids are 
just babies” in his “big-boy” manner. 


In the first example the caseworker gave 
permission for expression of the aggressive 
impulse without reference to the child’s 
reality need—to master his aggressive im- 
pulses toward his sister—and the “scary” 
(super-ego) factor in the situation. In the 
second example the caseworker’s response 
was taken for consent, but the recognition 
of the “scary” aspect of the situation pre- 
pared the child to some extent for the 
super-ego reaction, and brought the case- 
worker into a mutually sharing relation to 
the boy in respect to the whole problem, 
so that Roddy did not need to project the 
whole responsibility for the act onto the 
caseworker (as the tempter), but could go 
to the worker for help with the problem, 
his need to come to terms with his hostility 
toward his siblings on the one hand and 
his guilt and fear of consequences on the 
other. Such a problem is not worked out 
in one interview, of course, but here a good 
beginning was made. 
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The Relationship 

The relationship between the child and 
the caseworker is comparable to the rela- 
tionship developing generally in casework 
with normal adults. That is, it remains 
on a reality level, the child relating to the 
caseworker as the person he or she is, 
the child’s caseworker, rather than the case- 
worker’s becoming a largely fantasied 
figure invested with the qualities of the 
perfect parent on whom the child becomes 
deeply dependent. This latter type of 
relationship does not develop because these 
children are not ill enough to require it, 
and because the transference is controlled 
in two ways: (1) by relieving anxiety 
promptly as it develops and not permitting 
it to accumulate; and (2) by limiting the 
frequency of the interviews. With rare 
exceptions, interviews less frequent than 
once each week are not satisfactory. For 
most children eight years or older, how- 
ever, one interview a week proves satisfac- 
tory. For the younger children, interviews 
twice a week are usually necessary, but 
three interviews a week, except for limited 
periods of time, are not often necessary. 


The Dynamic of Treatment 

The rationale of this method for direct 
treatment of young children in family 
casework has probably already been 
sketched as well as I can do it briefly. To 
summarize, however, the results of treat- 
ment come from the improvement in the 
relationship between the child and _ his 
family. The interviews with the mother 
relieve her of anxiety and guilt, help her 
to discover the feelings of hostility and 
rejection which underlie her difficulties in 
living with this child, and help her to dis- 
cover ways in which she can experiment 
with new responses to the child at home. 
The mother goes home from the inter- 
views with less need to be hostile and re- 
jecting, more ready to accept this child as 
her own, and prepared to respond in new 
ways to the old opportunities for conflict. 
The child, likewise, goes home with less 
pressure from forbidden impulses that pro- 
voke conflict, less guilt and need to pro- 
voke punishment, and an increased sense 
of security from the supporting help of the 
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caseworker. The “therapy” takes place as 
mother and child experiment with new 
responses, at first tentatively, then grad- 
ually with more certainty as the mother 
finds new satisfaction in being a mother, 
and the child new security in the develop- 
ing relationship. Finally, as the relation- 
ship between mother and child improves, 
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tensions in the family diminish, the father 
commonly becomes more warmly respon- 
sive to the child, and new satisfactions are 
discovered in the child's relationship with 
his siblings. The “magic” of the therapy 
is to be found in the most supporting and 
growth-producing experiences a child can 
have—those of normal family relationships. 


Family Casework Services for Adolescents 


Dana L. Ingle 


Miss Ingle, who is Administrative Casework Supervisor, Family and Children’s Agency, 
San Francisco, presented her paper at the 1947 National Conference of Social Work. 


ADOLESCENCE IS A NATURAL PROCESS of 
growth, a physically and psychologically in- 
escapable period; yet it frequently is re- 
garded by adults as if it were a contagious 
and uncontrollable disease. If we under- 
stand adolescence, we recognize the mani- 
festations as a normal, natural living 
through the period. Parents should not 
be alarmed about the usual reactions but, 
on the contrary, should raise some ques- 
tions if a child does not show signs of living 
through its various phases. There is real 
reason for concern if children do not show 
adolescent behavior sometime roughly be- 
tween 12 and 18, and equal cause for con- 
cern if it is still evident in the late 20's 
and go’s. Why many people do not suc- 
cessfully complete the emotional maturation 
process is a question not easily answered. 
Some of the contributing factors lie in the 
individual, some in the immediate environ- 
ment, and some in the broader cultural 
and _ historical setting. 

The period between childhood and 
adulthood is a period of biological change 
and psychological stress. There is a growing 
away from the past and an entering into 
the new. A child has found his basic 
security in the setting of a stable family 
life and then, even under optimum condi- 
tions, he must go through the process of 
relinquishing his childhood props and 
learn to stand alone as an adult. Before 
there can be rebuilding, there will inevit- 
ably be a period of emotional dismantling 
and destruction, expressed in swings from 
adult to childish behavior. Quite apart 


from whatever the world expects of a child, 
his growing-up process is complicated by 
both physical and psychological changes 
within himself. A new content is given 
to sex, all emotional drives are intensified, 
aggressive impulses are increased, and these 
changes occur when the personality is not 
yet sure of its own ability to deal with them. 

Where does the adult world fit into this 
task of growing up? Adults complicate it 
by their fears, anxieties, and expression of 
their natural preference for serenity and 
comfort. Each generation, too, has diffi- 
culty in understanding the new one be- 
cause the “world in which an adolescent 
matures is never the same for two genera- 
tions. One generation grows up in an 
economic depression, when society puts a 
premium upon retaining the status of a 
child rather than acquiring that of an adult 
who then will be a burden in an already 
over-supplied labor market. Another 
generation grows up in wartime, when the 
premium is upon becoming adult and suit- 
able for military service or productive 
labor. These are not individual attitudes 
but pressures established by society for 
adolescents at different times; they are 
collective, mass attitudes engendered by 
the historical and economic needs of a cul- 
ture at a given time. 

A particular problem for the adolescent 
in our culture seems to derive from the 
prolonged period of the status of childhood. 
Some cultures have been more successful 
in extending the prerogatives and privileges 
of adulthood to the individual at an earlier 
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age. In our Western culture, with its 
premium on education and economic 


sufficiency, together with the deferment of 
marriage, we seem to handcuff youth—to 
operate against the maturation process. 
When the limitations are not accepted, 
parents become fearful and anxious, and 
thereby unable to give objective help to 
the adolescent. The adolescent senses the 
adult’s anxiety and is frightened by it, for 
he does not have within himself the security 
with which to deal with his own conflicting 
emotions. He is torn between dependence 
and independence; he must hate a little 
the very people he loves; he must try out 
the adult reality in which he will live. He 
cannot do this consistently or quickly. 


A caseworker who understands — the 
fundamental changes taking place in 


adolescence and the conflicts aroused by 
them, who is not frightened or anxious 
about the adolescent, can offer him first 
of all a secure relationship with an adult. 
The caseworker can represent the evenness 
the adolescent lacks and that he often 
cannot find in his own family. In the rela- 
tionship the young client can test out his 
groping adult reactions, can slip back when 
necessary, without censure, into his child- 
hood patterns, can achieve a balance be- 
tween his fluctuating desires and_ the 
demands the community makes upon him. 
The caseworker also can offer services of 
a concrete nature which will help the 
adolescent in his period of transition. 
Knowledge of community resources there- 
fore is of importance. An adolescent may 
be able to make constructive use of voca- 
tional counseling, medical services, and 
recreational facilities, depending upon the 
extent and quality of these resources in the 
community. In some of the situations that 
come to a family agency, living arrange- 
ments must be made for adolescents with- 
out homes or unable to remain at home. 
Despite a tendency to set adolescents 
apart as a completely different group, it is 
well to remember that the problems they 
bring to an agency have essential likeness 
to the problems and personality difficulties 
with which adults seek help. Treatment, 
however, should take into account the 


maturation process that makes adolescence 
a difficult period, the specific technical 
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questions about the control of the relation- 
ship, and the kinds of interpretation which 
will further the adolescent's growth without 
creating new problems for him. 

In general it is better to have separate 
workers for parent and adolescent than to 
have one worker for both. A worker of 
his own gives the teen-ager a feeling not 
only of having someone who will under- 
stand his problems and his side of a difficult 
situation, but also the sense of being treated 
as an adult. Often the process of achieving 
independence represents, to him, a radical 
break with parents and he needs to feel 
entirely separate. Because his emotional 
drives are strong and relatively untempered 
by time and experience, it is important for 
him to have an opportunity to evaluate 
his negative feelings connected with the 
“bad” parent. We recognize, of course, 
that he has two-sided feelings about the 
parent, but he can better express his com- 
plaints and resentments to a worker not 
connected with the parent figure. When 
the relationship is a three-way one—one 
worker and two clients—neither parent nor 
child can express guilt over the hostility 
each may feel, nor can either admit as 
easily the love he may feel. 

One of the greatest services caseworkers 
can offer the adolescent is an adult’s secure 
belief that the adolescent can do things for 
himself, that he can make his own deci- 
sions, that he is a potential adult. The 
case of Anne illustrates this: 


Anne, who was referred by her school, was 18 
and had come to San Francisco from another 
state. Relatives here soon left the city, but Anne 
remained; her real purpose in coming had been 
to get away from home. Seen by a caseworker, 
Anne seemed younger than 18, reserved, shy, 
puzzled by people’s interest in her. She was living 
in a work home, did not like it, but saw little 
need for us to help her since her school could 
easily get her another position. The caseworker 
quickly saw that there was conflict over leaving 
home, and in attaining a higher social and economic 
level than her parents. The parents were 
separated and Anne’s reaction to this was apparent. 

Anne responded to the real acceptance the case- 
worker gave. She was seen weekly over a period 
of a year and a half. At first very reserved, she 
kept discussion centered on her work-home situa- 
tion. Acceptance of the way she felt about the 
employers, and a realistic discussion about ad- 
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vantages and disadvantages of remaining there, led 
her to keep the position. Gradually she revealed 
more of her personal problems and of her marked 
conflict over her family. The worker made few, 
if any, interpretations of the material Anne brought 
out, but represented an understanding person to 
whom she could talk, and recognized verbally 
Anne’s confused feelings. There was gentle but 
constant emphasis upon Anne’s ability to make 
her own decisions, to achieve the kind of life she 
wanted. In discussions with Anne, there was 
recognition that her feelings of timidity, distrust 
of people’s interest in her, and difficulty in taking 
initiative, had roots in past experiences, and that 
she need not react to these experiences in the 
present, nor feel guilty about about disentangling 
herself, in so far as she was able, from a family 
situation that probably would not change. 


Through the relationship with the case- 
worker and the discussion of her attitudes, 
Anne became a freer person, less troubled 
by conflict, able to assume responsibility, 
and able to make friends. The steady rela- 
tionship permitted her to move into adult- 
hood with greater confidence and maturity. 

A second case shows the strength of an 
adolescent’s drive to be independent, the 
conflict that two cultures in cne home can 
create, and the possibilities of treatment 
on an environmental level. 


Betty was a 15-year-old girl whose mother and 
stepfather were foreign born. The mother was 
referred to the agency by the Juvenile Court, 
where her complaints about Betty and the latter's 
unhappy story revealed their extreme conflict. 

The mother was seen first. She was vindictive, 
rejected Betty as “bad,” told stories of her be- 
havior so colored by the mother’s religious fana- 
ticism and hatred of American mores that it was 
impossible to evaluate the true situation. The 
diagnostic impression of Mrs. B was of a rigid, 
fanatical, rejecting mother, in some measure guilty 
and uncomfortable but unable to accept any 
responsibility for the relationship between herself 
and her daughter. Her moral attitudes were so 
extreme, her accusations against Betty so bizarre, 
as to be quite abnormal. 

Betty proved to be an attractive, poised girl, but 
wary of interest shown in her, deeply unhappy and 
under great tension. She was seen weekly. There 
was explanation of the agency’s non-authoritative 
role and recognition of Betty’s mixed feelings about 
coming in. Betty developed a strong relationship 
with the worker and with this security was able to 
focus on her problem, which she recognized as a 
decision about leaving home and assuming respon- 


sibility for herself. The possibility of living away 
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from home was explored when it became apparent 
that the mother could not change, that the home 
situation was intolerable for both Betty and Mrs. B, 
and that Betty had a good deal of strength and a 
drive for independence. 

With the mother’s reluctant consent Betty was 
helped to find a work home, and was thereby freed 
from an abnormally restrictive reality situation. 
There was some financial contribution from the 
mother and stepfather. Through discussion with 
the caseworker, Betty achieved some recognition of 
her mother as an emotionally ill person and some 
acceptance of this. Because of her own emotional 
needs, she has at times been quite childlike in her 
demands upon employers who are parent figures. 
She has made progress but will need the continued 
support of the caseworker, and later may want to 
seek deeper understanding of herself. 


In the foregoing situation an adolescent 
and a parent were helped during an acute 
period of conflict which terminated in 
physical separation. The mother was un- 
treatable except in a supportive sense, the 
girl could not gain much from a casework 
contact as long as she remained in the 
abnormal reality situation which offered 
her so few satisfactions. There was 
strength in Betty’s drive for independence, 
in her awareness of her own mixed feelings, 
and in her ability to use the relationship 
to understand these feelings better. 

Fourteen-year-old Catherine needed a 
great deal of help in becoming emotionally 
though not physically separated from her 
family to the point where she and the 
family both had more satisfying lives. 

Catherine went to Juvenile Court to complain 
of neglect by her mother. Subsequently she was 
referred to the agency. The court’s action in 
referring her aroused some anxiety in Catherine 
and it was because of this that she could be helped. 
The situation, as it developed in regular contacts 
with the caseworker, was not one of parental 
neglect but of the mother’s attempt to free herself 
from the dominance of an adolescent daughter's 
emotional dependence on her. The mother was a 
widow and Catherine, an only child, had tried to 
remain a child and to force her mother to forego 
other interests. 

The caseworker helped Catherine gradually to 
accept her mother’s interest in a life of her own 
as natural, rather than as an indication of rejection 
or neglect of her daughter. Catherine's own latent 
desires for independence, for adulthood, were 
encouraged and finally she came to a point where 
her own present interests and future plans were 
absorbing and she could give up making unreal 
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demands upon her mother. Another step in helping 
Catherine achieve emotional independence and 
recognition of herself and her mother as individ- 
uals occurred when the mother remarried and 
Catherine could accept and approve the move. 


Some situations demand particularly 
clear thinking about authority and what 
the community regards as its rightful 
authority over adolescents, as well as the 
distinction between this and punishment. 
“ Authority” as a word comes to connote 
punishment to many children. In truth, 
it means protection for the child and 
responsibility toward him. 

The Family and Children’s Agency of 
San Francisco receives from the Juvenile 
Court responsibility for the placement in 
foster homes of many children who are 
wards of the court because they are de- 
pendent upon public funds for support, 
and without relatives adequate (either 
financially, physically, or emotionally) to 
care for them. Some of these children have 
in the past been in a series of foster homes, 
have experienced great emotional depriva- 
tion, and in a good many instances because 
of this they lack the capacity to form 
normal relationships. This makes the task 
of the social worker a more difficult one; 
sometimes the effects of early emotional 
deprivation can be successfully overcome, 
sometimes they cannot. The social worker 
faces the challenge of making intelligible to 
the adolescent, and acceptable to him, the 
limitations society puts upon him. The 
following case illustrates this: 


Allen, a boy of 17, lived independently in a small 
building with cooking facilities in the rear of his 
landlady’s house, and had complete freedom within 
the limits imposed by budget and by the necessity 
for attending school. 

For many years Allen had been a ward of the 
Juvenile Court due to incapacity of one parent 
and death of the other in his early childhood. 
About a year ago, there had been sound reasons 
for believing that Allen could not make a good 
adjustment in a foster home; he needed to be inde- 
pendent; could not, because of early severe emo- 
tional deprivation, offer foster parents any affection 
nor comply with demands made upon him by them. 

With the approval of the agency social worker 
and Juvenile Court, Allen made his own living 
arrangements. The first one, in the home of a 
school friend, did not work. The second, described 
above, was successful. 
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The social worker’s acceptance of Allen rested 
upon understanding of his earlier privations and 
the motives that prompted certain attitudes on his 
part. No attempt was made to interpret these to 
him. The casework contact, which was regular 
and frequent, was concerned with realistic evalu- 
ation of his current situation and of problems that 
came up in his day-to-day living. There were very 
strict budgetary limitations inherent in the fact 
that support came from public funds. The restric- 
tions were recognized by both Allen and _ the 
worker as difficult but inescapable. Responsibility 
for management of his own money, for getting 
himself to school, for keeping up his grades, and 
for his social adjustment in the community was 
gradually put upon Allen himself. He knew that 
regular interviews with the worker were essential 
and that this was not a punishing demand upon 
him but a realistic one. , 

Sometimes Allen was quite adult, sometimes he 
reverted to more childlike behavior. Sometimes 
he failed in an undertaking because of a need to 
punish others. The worker was able to meet this 
varying behavior without censure and constantly 
reaffirmed, by her attitude, her acceptance of and 
liking for Allen as a person. She remained con- 
sistent in her realistic discussion of his problems, 
consistent in her belief that he could and must 
assume responsibility for his own actions. Always, 
the fact that Juvenile Court and the agency together 
had a stake in Allen’s plans was recognized. The 
authority of court and agency was not denied—it 
was a part of the reality in which Allen lived. 


It would be all too easy in such a situa- 
tion to fall into the error of wanting to 
take care of Allen, to make him more de- 
pendent instead of less, or to limit him in 
a punishing way. His need to exploit 
society, because of early deprivation and 
resultant hostility, could cause the worker 
to overprotect him both emotionally and 
financially. Great clarity was necessary on 
the worker’s part to help Allen become 
more adult, yet accept limitations and the 
need for court and agency approval of his 
planning. The genuine warmth of the 
caseworker toward him and her ability to 
tolerate the uneven tenor of his perform- 
ance over a year’s period have done much 
to stabilize him. 

The foregoing case illustrations have 
emphasized casework with the adolescent 
himself. Sometimes a situation requires 
such an approach. Yet the greatest con- 


tribution the caseworker can make is to 
help parents themselves provide the basic 
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security and freedom their children need 
to live successfully through the teen-age 
years and become mature. There are situa- 
tions in which casework help extended at 
a crucial moment may be of inestimable 
value. Sometimes caseworkers fail to 
evaluate such short-time contacts properly 
because nothing is known about what 
transpires later, and we hesitate to say we 
were of help, or we fail to recognize that 
a little help may be all that a client can 
accept, may be in fact all that he needs, in 
order to secure more satisfaction in his life 
situation than has been possible for him in 
the past. 


Mrs. D and her teen-age daughter had consider- 
able trouble in their relationship. Some of it could 
be explained by external circumstances, but not all. 

For some years Evelyn had lived with relatives, 
here and there, while her mother, a widow, worked. 
The emotional tie between them had been strong 
in spite of intermittent separation. Mrs. D had 
remarried about a year ago and Evelyn had gone 
home. There was, undeniably, friction between 
Mr. D and Evelyn, as well as between Evelyn and 
her mother. Mrs. D, however, felt that neither 
the difficult circumstances of their earlier life nor 
the adjustments to the recent marriage were in- 
superable obstacles to a good relationship between 
herself and Evelyn. There must be something she 
did not see or understand. 

In several interviews with the caseworker, Mrs. D 
centered her discussion on her husband and child, 
and expressed some surprise and some bewilder- 
ment at the worker's interest in her—her attitudes, 
feelings, earlier experiences. She showed a measure 
of relief in talking, thereby gaining some under- 
standing of her husband's and daughter's attitudes, 
but it was only when she was free to focus on 
herself that Mrs. D began to understand why there 
was a problem. 

Mrs. D brought out material about her early 
life, her first marriage, and her own family which 
made it clear that she had strongly identified her- 
seif with her own mother. 

In the present, and in fact for all of Evelyn's 
life, Mrs. D had failed to see Evelyn as anything 
but an extension of herself, to be protected from 
experiences which had been painful for Mrs. D 
and to be helped to deal with life in the same 
manner but more successfully. 

Mrs. D herself, in the casework contact, made the 
discovery that Evelyn was an individual person, had 
her own needs and own ambitions and own way 
of coping with her environment. The mother dis- 
covered that Evelyn was a human being in her own 
right, not an extension of Mrs. D. 
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When this happened, Mrs. D was free to treat 
Evelyn differently; Evelyn felt the change and was 
free to respond differently. Though many prob- 
lems in the total family picture remained, Mrs. D 
could deal with them more realistically. At the 
point where she felt she had achieved much greater 
understanding of herself and the mother-daughter 
relationship, she terminated the contact. 


In other somewhat similar situations, 
both mother and daughter have been seen 
by caseworkers and have arrived at a better 
relationship with each other, or at least a 
better method of using the relationship. 
The persons who use a short casework con- 
tact in this way are helped, it is true, to a 
limited extent, but are aware that in times 
of crisis there are places in the community 
and people to whom they can go for the 
support and perspective they need at the 
time. 

Let us summarize briefly what a family 
agency can offer in dealing with adolescents: 

The agency, through the casework con- 
tact, gives the adolescent a relationship 
with an understanding adult, one who 
recognizes the stresses and strains inherent 
in the emotional and physical changes of 
a transition period from childhood to 
adulthood. With the help of the case- 
worker, the adolescent has an opportunity 
to explore his feelings of ambivalence to- 
ward himself and others, and does this 
without fear or anxiety. The worker can 
make available concrete resources to meet 
the adolescent’s problems in whatever 
measure the community has provided these. 
The worker can and must be aware of the 
latent or overt hostility the child has 
toward those who take over a parental role 
not actually theirs, when they must neces- 
sarily assume some aspects of the role. ‘The 
worker interprets the adult world in an 
intelligible fashion, protects without over- 
protecting, and_ clarifies authoritative 
aspects of the adolescent’s situaton without 
being punishing. In his treatment of the 
adolescent, the worker can grant him adult 
status, yet not be disturbed when the status 
is not maintained. Finally, the worker can 
and must constantly and _ consistently 
represent reality, help the adolescent to 
clarify and understand his own rational 
and irrational attitudes, and foster his 
potentialities for managing his own life. 











The Better Mousetrap 


Morton Sontheimer 


Mr. Sontheimer, writer for such magazines as Good Housekeeping, qedbook, American, 
and Cosmopolitan, has just finished an article on fee counseling to appear in an early 
issue of Woman’s Home Companion. 


No ONE KNOWS BETTER than _ social 
workers that a lot of grandpa’s ideas were 
wrong. 

Thus it was a little surprising to me to 
learn that they evidently subscribe to one 
of them that has been disproved time and 
again by costly experience. I refer to the 
old saw about building a better mousetrap, 
which is supposed to bring the whole 
world beating a path to your door. 

Today the agencies have “ built a better 
mousetrap,” in fact, a superb one, known 
as counseling. It offers distressed humanity 
(and that’s almost a redundance these 
days) a service that the vast majority can 
obtain nowhere else. Yet I have not seen 
the world, or any appreciable segment of 
it, clamoring at the agency doors. 

In recent years, a great improvement has 
been built into the agencies’ unique mouse- 
trap—the fee system, enabling better income 
groups to take advantage of counseling on 
a self-respecting basis. That brought in a 
few more people. But still no clamor. 

Why? Here is a $10 to $15 commodity 
(that’s the estimated cost of an hour’s 
counseling) being offered for as low as 25 
cents, and no informed person questions 
its worth, yet there are comparatively few 
takers. Obviously, something is wrong 
someplace. The answer seems just as 
obvious—it hasn’t been sufficiently publi- 
cized. The agencies need some counseling 
—public relations counseling. 

But publicity is only half the answer. 
Even if the public’s prejudices against 
counseling (it’s “charity,” or it’s for 
“wacky” people) are broken down _ by 
proper publicity, the question remains, 
how available is it? Businessmen know 
that the public isn’t beating any path 
through tangled woods for a new com- 
modity; advertisers may tell you that a 
man will walk a mile for a cigaret, but at 
the same time they make sure that the 
cigaret is on every corner counter. 
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I have just written an article that will 
tell the approximately 12 million readers. 
of Woman’s Home Companion about the 
value, to their own happiness, of fee 
counseling. Before doing so, I made it a 
point to find out just how accessible fee 
counseling is to the average uninformed 
person. 

In three cities, I represented myself as 
a person in need of counseling. 
one, my first call was to the community 
chest or council, that being the place my 
article suggests for those unfamiliar with 
social agencies. The following routine was 
typical: 

Me (on telephone, to Community Chest): I 
would like some personal counseling and I can 
pay for it. Can you tell me where to go? 

Chest Operator: WHunh? 

Me: I would like some . . . (ditto). 

Chest Operator: We-ell, just a minute. 

Me (to new voice): (Ditto) 

New Voice: Oh! You had better call the Wel- 
fare Council. They will be able to help you. 

Me (to Welfare Council): (Ditto) 

Welfare Council Operator (slightly incredulous): 
Personal counseling? Hmmm, I'll connect you with 
the (unintelligible) office. 

Me (to new voice): (Ditto) 

New Voice: Ah, what sort of personal counseling? 

Me: Er—economic and pre-marital. 

New Voice: What's your religion? 

Me: Hunh? 

New Voice: What's your religion? 

Me: Uh—non-sectarian. 

New Voice: Where do you live? 

Me: Why, uh, on East 42nd Street. 

New Voice: You call the X Service Society. 
They'll take care of you. No, I don’t, but it’s in 
the book. 

Me (to X Service Society): (Same old song) 

Society Operator: Pardon me? 

Me: (Ditto) 

Society Operator: IVll give you the Registry 
office. They'll tell you. 

Registry Office: Yes, we have a counseling serv- 
ice for pay clients. The charges are one to three 
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dollars, depending on ability to pay. Now if you 
would tell me where you live, I could refer you to 
our nearest branch office. 

Me: (The exact address) 

Registry Office: 1 think you'll find it most con- 
venient to use the R branch office. The number 
is... Just call them and they will make an 
appointment for you. 

Me (to branch office): (Once again) 

Branch Office Operator: Where do you live, 
please? 

Me: (The address again) 

Branch Office Operator: One moment. 
nect you with the Intake Worker. 

Me (to Intake Worker): (A good imitation of a 
needle stuck on a phonograph record) 

Intake Worker: All right, sir. Do you mind 
telling me your name, please? Right. And your 
address? I want to be sure this is the most con- 
venient office for you. Good. Now, would you 
care to tell me the nature of your problem? Mmm 
Hmmm. Well, I think we might be able to help 
you. I'll make an appointment for you with 
Mrs. H. By the way, who referred you to us? Oh, 
the Welfare Council. Now I wonder if you’d mind 
telling me your wife’s name. 

Me (laughing): Madam, I said my problem was 
pre-marital! 

Intake Worker: (laughing, too): I’m sorry. 
Now, I don’t suppose you can come in the day- 
time? You can? Good. Is there any hurry about 
this as far as you're concerned? No? Well, how 
would Monday be? Could you make it at three? 
All rightee, you come in then and ask for Mrs. H.” 


I'll con- 


SCENE 2 (Monday at three) 


Me (at receptionist’s desk. People in waiting 
room are eyeing me): I have an appointment with 
Mrs. H. 

Receptionist: What's your name? 

Me: Morton Sontheimer. 

Receptionist: Will you sit down please? (She 
starts filling in blue card, asking questions. My 
answers are carefully subdued to protect them 
from the inquisitive waiting room.) Your address? 
And how big is your apartment? What rent do 
you pay? What is your occupation? All right, 
just have a seat in there. Mrs. H will be with 
vou in a moment. 


SCENE 3 (Counselor's office) 


(Counselor repeats almost all questions asked by 
receptionist and makes notations.) 


That’s all for our little true life drama, 
but now I'd like to ask a question? How 
many troubled people in need of counseling 
do you think would have gone through 
with that? 
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For me, it was a game, but even so I 
found myself growing more and more 
tense all the time and fighting an inclina- 
tion to chuck the whole thing. I honestly 
believe that nine out of ten emotionally 
disturbed people, harassed by a problem 
and the traditional shame of asking for 
help with it, would have given up long 
before reaching even the intake worker, 
and the more they needed counseling the 
quicker they would have withdrawn. 

I realize that a lot of the questions were 
necessary, but how necessary were those 
embarrassing questions by a receptionist 
which were duplicated in the counseling 

e0ffice? Mightn’t it be worth while to 
examine this procedure and see if some of 
the interrogatory terror can’t be stream- 
lined out of it? 

There is something else, too, that the 
dialogue cannot convey. The first kindly 
sympathetic voice I heard in all that tele- 
phoning was the intake worker’s. Why 
couldn’t my earlier contacts have offered 
some explanation of those brusque 
“ Where-do-you-lives”? Why couldn’t the 
party at the Welfare Council have said, 
“Do you have any preference as to a 
Protestant, Catholic, or Jewish agency?” in- 
stead of demanding to know my religion? 
That’s a sensitive point with a lot of 
people. Why did the operators have to do 
a low-comedy double take when I men- 
tioned personal counseling for a fee? Don’t 
they know about it? 

Social work spends thousands of dollars 
training its practitioners. Wouldn't it be 
worth spending a little time training its 
front-line workers, the telephone operators 
and receptionists who make initial contact 
with the people? 

Many agences may feel that it’s not 
desirable to have the world beating a path 
to their doors, because they haven't the 
personnel to cope with it. I don’t happen 
to agree with that—I feel that if the demand 
is there, the facilities will follow and the 
more people of income who benefit from 
social work, the more financial support it 
will get. 

I think it’s a fine mousetrap social case- 
work has built, but it isn’t ridding many 
houses of mice out there in the woods. 














Editorial Notes 
An Aspect of Public Relations 


Mr. Frederick I. Daniels, Executive Di- 
rector of the Brooklyn Bureau of Social 
Service, in transmitting Mr. Sontheimer’s 
article, “The Better Mousetrap,” addressed 
a pertinent letter to us. We are pleased 
to print Mr, Sontheimer’s summary, pre- 
pared at Mr. Daniels’ request, of the awk- 
ward and inept reception procedures he 
encountered, as well as Mr. Daniels’ letter, 


which follows:  ) 


Mr. Sontheimer’s commentary on social work 
public relations warrants sober thought on the 
part of both community council or chest and the 
individual service agency. After discussing with 
Mr. Sontheimer his experiences in finding his way 
through the maze of community social service 
organization in his quest for authentic, firsthand 
information for an article he was writing on coun- 
seling services, I urged him to take time out to 
write up his experiences. 

For those who may think him critical, it should 
be noted that Mr. Sontheimer is an ex-newspaper 
editor and is now a writer of feature articles, es- 
sentially of a social interest character. Further- 
more, he has great conviction as to the need 


and value of social services, and an unusual knowl- 
edge and understanding of social work per se. 

From time to time, as agencies and as part of a 
community of agencies, we “hit the sawdust trail” 
in re-examining our policies, procedures, and or- 
ganizational mechanisms. But too often thereafter 
we settle back to the “more important” work at 
hand, neglecting those areas not only extremely 
vital in our public relations as such but fearfully 
important to the efficiency and effectiveness of the 
primary services we are carrying on. , 

This article brings home the fact that we do too 
little in bringing every member of the staff into 
full understanding of agency function and _ policy 
and its community integration. We need to be 
reminded that this is especially impertant with 
those members of our staff who come in contact 
with our public whether by telephone or in per- 
son. Even our professional personnel require con- 
stant awareness on this score. 

It is not without foundation that social work is 
often charged with being “over-organized,” for 
within the individual agency as well as within the 
community too often we impress our legalities and 
procedures rather than our clarity and directness 
of services. We can stand more constructive com- 
ment from our non-social-work friends. 


Book Reviews 


THE PERSONALITY OF THE PRESCHOOL CHILD: 
The Child’s Search for His Self: Werner Wolff, 
Ph.D. 341 pp. 1946. Grune & Stratton, New 
York, or the JOURNAL OF SocIAL CAsEWoRK. 
$5.00. 

This book takes the reader on an extensive jour- 
ney through the pre-logical and imaginary world 
of the young child. The general atmosphere, the 
feeling tone of the period, is well conveyed. And 
yet this study does not increase our understanding 
of the young child. The book is written in a 
confused manner, with many mannerisms of style 
and many repetitions. 

The author spends much time fighting wind- 
mills of his own making. He starts off with the 
statement: “Laymen and child psychologists usually 
interpret the child's actions and reactions in terms 
of adult psychology. The child is considered as 
an undeveloped adult.” The author never tires of 
“correcting” errors of psychoanalysis which, how- 
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ever, are rooted only in his own imagination. 
Psychoanalysis is, according to Wolff, guided by 
adult standards “without considering that adult 
and child have different mental structures.” 

The main theme of the book is the gulf be- 
tween the child’s and the adult’s world. Dr. Wolff 
takes the view that the child’s different structure 
would demand a separate vocabulary in order to 
describe it properly. He deplores the fact that 
such a scientific vocabulary has as yet not been 
established. I think that such a vocabulary would 
be fatal to our efforts really to understand children. 
The more we succeed in expressing the child’s way 
of feeling, hoping, fearing, and reasoning in words 
that are meaningful in our adult world, the closer 
will we come to fathoming children’s feelings. 

The majority of concepts the author introduces 
to describe the child’s way of reasoning have been 
taken from Piaget. Wolff presents a method for 
the analysis of children’s scribblings and drawings 
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which seems almost identical with the system 
evolved by the Swiss graphologist Klages in the 
nineteen twenties; yet Klages or his school is never 
mentioned. In the chapters on experimental pro- 
cedures the author sketches graphic experiments 
which he carried out with young children. Some 
of them are quite ingeniously devised. In_ the 
chapters on observations he gives a number of 
children’s conversations which would be excellent 
material for child study if age and sex of the 
children were quoted. 

Less fortunate is his technique of whipping up 
conceptual tools that mimic existing methods. 
The author's “Rhythmic Quotient” is designed to 
parallel and supplement the Intelligence Quotient. 
He presents a number of children’s drawings and 
in analyzing them shows a discerning eye for the 
rhythmic qualities of children’s drawings. Yet the 
Rhythmic Quotient implies a misleading degree of 
exactness. In comparing his graphic analysis with 
the Rorschach analysis, Wolff finds that his own 
method “penetrates more into the depth of the 
child’s genuine structure.” 

The book has a very extensive bibliography, a 
testimony to the author's wide reading. 

Litt E. PELLER 
College of the City of New York 


NUREMBERG DIARY: G. M. Gilbert. 471 pp., 1947. 
Farrar, Straus & Co., New York, or the JOURNAL 
ov Soctat CAsEworK. $5.00. 


Nuremberg Diary is a detailed account of the 
conversations that the author in his capacity as 
prison psychologist had with the accused Nazi 
leaders during the Nuremberg trials. The conver- 
sations are reported verbatim, having been re- 
corded by the author each time immediately after 
they took place. They are presented against a 
background of auxiliary information such as the 
indictments, the results of the mental tests admin- 
istered to the accused, and short indications of the 
course of the proceedings. A chronology of the 
events that highlighted the rise and fall of Nazi 
Germany (Appendix II) facilitates a grasp of the 
references to historical events contained in the 
conversations. Readers who failed to keep track 
of the trials during their course will find in this 
book an opportunity to fill this gap in their infor- 
mation. They will have the advantage of being 
able to do so from the interesting angle of the 
cells of the accused, an unusual angle of trial 
information. 

The answer to the question of the pertinence of 
this book to casework, of course, can be deduced 
largely from this report on its contents. There is 
first of all the fact that caseworkers are interested 
in problems of adjustment from the treatment 
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point of view. Obviously, the Nuremberg trials 
were not treatment procedures but efforts to estab- 
lish a precedent in international law based on the 
idea of deterrence. Second, the persons involved 
appear so fantastically apart from the category 
of casework clients that caseworkers would find it 
difficult to fight a feeling of absurdity if they were 
offered this book as a source of professional infor- 
mation immediately applicable to their everyday 
concerns. 

And still there is at least one aspect of infor- 
mation in this book which has a definite bearing 
on casework philosophy. No reader of this book 
can fail to be impressed with the endless recur- 
rence of the statements of the accused that they 
acted under orders and could therefore not have 
acted in any other way. To the caseworker who is 
tired after a hard day of work, the reiterations of 
these statements will soon become boring, but he 
will be wrong in so being bored. In the opinion 
of this reviewer he should rather be frightened at 
first and on second thought gratified. He should 
shiver at the dangers of a pattern of life in which 
obedience becomes an excuse for everything, and 
he should gain a new appreciation of the sound- 
ness of one of the basic tenets of his profession, 
namely, the fostering of individual independence 
and self-reliance as a treatment goal. If even the 
leaders of Nazi Germany considered obedience as 
decisive for their defense, one shudders at the 
frame of mind which must exist among average 
persons in such a culture. Evaluating their pro- 
fessional philosophy in such a_ perspective, case- 
workers may well feel assured of the contribution 
they make toward the preservation and_ the 
strengthening of the American way of life. 

Otto POLLAK 

Department of Sociology 
University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Have You Seen These? 


Community Wise, by Edna H. Porter. This 
looseleaf notebook set up for recording basic 
information about a community—its industries, 
churches, schools, social and health agencies, and a 
number of other topics—should be a handy tool 
for a social worker coming into a new community 
in getting oriented to its institutional structure and 
social attitudes. (The Woman's Press, 600 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York 22, N. Y., 1947, 75 cents.) 


Crime: Causes and Conditions, by Hans von 
Hentig. A textbook on the sociology of crime, 
written from the point of view: of crime as a pat- 
tern of social disorganization. The nature of the 
problem and its causes are examined, with con- 
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sideration of treatment deferred to a later volume. 
(McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 42 St., New 
York 18, N. Y., 1947, $3.50.) 

Directory of Agencies and Organizations Con- 
cerned with Rehabilitation and Services to the 
Handicapped, compiled by Howard A. Rusk and 
Eugene J. Taylor. The brief statements on the 
history, program, and publications of national 
service organizations and professional associations 
concerned with rehabilitation, were prepared by 
the various organizations concerned. (New York 
Times, May, 1947, 10 cents.) 


The Housemother’s Guide, by Edith M. Stern. 
A valuable guide to the housemother in an institu- 
tion in becoming acquainted with her job as it 
relates to the needs of the children in her care. 
While simply written and practical, this booklet is 
focused upon attitudes rather than the mechanics 
of the job. (The Commonwealth Fund, 41 E. 57 
St., New York 22, N. Y., 1946, 50 cents.) 


Human Breeding and Survival, by G. I. Burch 
and Elmer Pendell. A 35-cent edition of Popula- 
tion Roads to Peace and War, originally published 
by the Population Reference Bureau, in which the 
authors present the point of view that limitation 
of population is necessary to insure peace, democ- 
racy, and freedom from want. The roles of birth 
control, sterilization, and marriage standards are 





SMITH COLLEGE 
SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL WORK 


A Graduate Professional School Offering 
Educational Programs Leading to the De- 
gree of Master of Social Science. 


Plan A covers three summer sessions of 
academic study and two winter field place- 
ments in qualified casework agencies in 
various cities. This program is designed 
for students without previous training or 
experience in social work. 


Plan B covers two summer sessions of 
academic study and one winter field place- 
ment. This program is designed for stu- 
dents who have had satisfactory experi- 
ence in an approved social agency or 
adequate graduate work. 


Plan C admits students for the first summer 
session of academic study. Students who 
elect a full program may reapply to com- 
plete the course provided a period of not 
more than two years has intervened. 


Academic Year Opens Late June, 1948 


For further information write to 


THE DIRECTOR COLLEGE HALL 8 
Northampton, Massachusetts 





Journal of Social Casework 


discussed. (Penguin Books, Inc., 245 Fifth Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y., 1947, 35 cents.) 


The Journal of Child Psychiatry. A new journal 
to appear three or four times a year, including 
contributions from workers “in the fields of neu- 
rology, psychiatry, and clinical psychology as 
applied to children and in the field of institutional 
care of children.” J]. Louise Despert, F. ]. Farnell, 
Leo Kanner, C. M. Louttit, and Bernard L. Pacella 
comprise the editorial board. (Child Care Publi- 
cations, go W. 58 St., New York 19, N. Y., $5.00 
per volume.) 


Proceedings of the Conference on Child Care. A 
group of papers presented in the field of child wel- 
fare on the occasion of the 125th anniversary of the 
Jewish Child Care Association of New York. (The 
Association, 329 E. 62 St., New York 21, N. Y., May, 
1947, Free.) 


Public Affairs News Service provides for discus- 
sion purposes brief, sound statements on current 
issues which are useful short cuts to knowledge. 
(Woman's Press, 600 Lexington Ave., New York 22, 
N. Y., 25 cents each.) 

Pennies for Health, by 

March, 1947. 

Homes To Live In, by Corienne K. Robinson 

and Elsie D. Harper, May, 1947. 


Clara A. Hardin, 


TREATMENT ee 
IN THE 
REASSIGNMENT OF CLIENTS 


By Regina Flesch 


A study of reassignment of clients from 
one caseworker to another and the 
problems involved in re-establishing 
contact. 

85 cents a copy; 


PROFESSIONAL GROWTH 
ON THE JOB 
A Guide for the Public Assistance Worker 


By Elizabeth Russell 


In the Introduction, Gordon Hamilton 
says: ''. .. Her purpose . . . is to make 
some of the basic casework concepts 
understandable and usable for the 
average beginning worker in his day- 
to-day practice." 

60 cents a copy; 10 for $5.00 


10 copies for $7.00 


Family Service Association 
of America 
122 East 22 Street New York 10, N. Y. 






































